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HE people who expected to see Russia make it a seven weeks’ 

or a seven days’ war, are beginning to discover their mistake. 
The two combatants are much more evenly balanced than has been 
thought, especially by Americans, with their exaggerated notion of 
Russia’s strength. The Czar has indeed the larger empire, and re- 
presents a civilization of a higher order. The worst abuses of his 
government are remediable; they are not a part of the popular 
faith, nor, therefore, essential to the system. But in political or- 
ganization, Russia occupies the very lowest place in European 
Christendom; its methods are the worst known in Europe outside 
of Turkey itself. No intelligent friend of the Eastern Christians 
but must deplore the remissness of the other great Powers, which 
has given Russia the opportunity to constitute herself the guardian 
of these struggling nationalities and to control their future. 

On the other hand Turkey, if less powerful in the command of 
men and other resources, and cursed with a system of government 
and social organization which for all peaceful purposes is irremedi- 
ably bad, and the worse the more it is reformed, does possess in 
that system a powerful engine of war. And she is determined to 
use it to the utmost. The war has been proclaimed a holy war, or 
“war of zeal,” and the Moslem troops are excited to every sort of 
fanaticism by the appeals of Mollahs, Dervishes and other apostles 
of the crescentade. She is prepared to make a stubborn resistance 
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at every point. The first real battle of the war, fought at Batoum 
on the Asiatic line of operations, seems to have resulted in a decided 
repulse to the Russians, while the passage of the Danube in the 
presence of a Turkish army has been found no easy undertaking. 
The want in Asia of a natural frontier of strategic importance 
seems to have been the only reason for the earlier collision in that 
quarter, as the Russians are evidently pushing forward on both 
lines of invasion with equal energy. And the fact that she is 
everywhere establishing her system of civil government in the 
Asiatic towns and districts she has occupied, shows that she has 
made up her mind to stay. 

The superiority of Turkey on the sea has enabled her to block- 
ade the Russian forts on the Black Sea, but it was not the reason 
for dispatching her fleet to American waters. It was fully ex- 
pected by the Russians, and they had many more reasons for the 
expectation than are known to the public, that England would at 
once take the part of Turkey on the outbreak of the war. It was 
that they might be out of the reach of the British navy that her 
ships were ordered to American waters, and they would doubtless 
have secured the right to remain here by landing their cannon, if 
the war party in the British Cabinet had had their own way. It is 
since the defeat of that party by Lord Salisbury and his friends that 
they have sailed under sealed orders. 


One English Liberal leader has had the courage to speak out his 
mind, and run the line of division between the honest and the half- 
hearted friends of the Eastern Christians. Early in the month 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice of resolutions censuring Turkey for her 
rejection of the demands of the British government, and proposing 
a resumption of the foreign policy of Canning, which led to the in- 
dependence of Greece. At once Sir John Lubbock, a Liberal of 
the radical type, gave notice that he would move the previous 
question, and from almost every quarter came denunciations of the 
resolutions, as threatening the dissolution of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Gladstone is one of those perverse and troublesome people, who 
believe that the Almighty may have higher ends in view than the 
preservation of a party, and that in the long run more is achieved by 
doing what is simply right, than by following the tortuous lines of 
party policy. And he has accomplished great things by his reso- 
lutions, for the great majority of the Liberals—a majority which 
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did not include Bright, Forster, Goschen or any of the Manchester 
school—voted for his resolutions, though after he had withdrawn the 
strongest and the most practical of them. He forced the Adminis- 
tration to speak out; he showed to all Europe that the moderate or 
peace party in the Cabinet, led by Salisbury, has overborne Mr. 
Disraeli, and has secured pledges and assurances of a pacific policy, 
which could have been obtained in no other way. Nothing less 
than the actual annexation of Consfantinople by Russia, or an in- 
terference with the Suez Canal, is to be a ground of war. And the 
whole of the European provinces of Turkey may, therefore, be 
raised to the status of Servia, or even of Roumania, and the Rus- 
sian frontier in Asia may be pushed far west of Mt. Ararat without 
anything being done that will be thought to justify interference. 
This information is of the first importance to Russia; for the avoid- 
ance of a collision with England has been from the first a control- 
ling motive in her policy. The knowledge exactly how far she can 
go without provoking a collision, will have great weight in her de- 
termination how far she will go. 








Besides this, Mr. Gladstone has again elicited such an expression 
of English opinion as shows that the enthusiam of last summer is 
not even dormant, but alive and vigorous in all quarters, and that 
he is a true representative of the nation’s views. In every part 
of the island there was a clear and altogether spontaneous outburst 
of approval of his resolutions, and this not less in the very constit- 
uencies represented by his Liberal opponents than in his own at 
Greenwich. Hundreds upon hundreds of meetings were held with- 
in a week, and one and all were of the same tenor ; while in London 
the only attempt to rally a meeting of another sort broke up in 
confusion, the Russophobists who denounced the Russian treatment 
of Poland, being met by outcries denouncing the English treat- 
ment of Ireland as no better. It is quite possible that the next 
general election will show that Mr. Gladstone has England with 
him, and that this new Cave of Adullam, though it contains Bright 
this time, will be treated as was the old one. When England’s 
better self is aroused enough to make itself heard, Manchester is 
not its organ of utterance. 


















MarsHat MacManon has given Gambetta his opportunity. The 
imperialist soldier has always been a mistake at the head of a 
French Republic. He has not understood the 7é/e, nor compre- 
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hended the responsibilities of a constitutional sovereign. The 
moderately Liberal ministry of Jules Simon was forced upon him 
by the vote of the Legislative Body, and he has chafed under the 
necessity of acting with the Left, while sympathizing with the 
Right. The ministerial declaration against the Ultramontane party 
and its agitations has been especially offensive to the real advisers of 
the President, coming as it did upon the Ultramontane triumph in the 
Italian Senate, and indefinitely ‘postponing the prospect of a general 
rally of the Catholic nations against Bismarck and Victor Emman- 
uel; and then the approach of the elections to the French Senate 
seemed to threaten the last stronghold of Conservative influence 
in France, if these were to be conducted under the auspices of a 
Republican ministry. In short it was “neck or nothing” with the 
party of the Right, and they were certain to induce the President 
to avail himself of the first opportunity to get rid of the Liberal 
ministry. 

There was a certain clumsy ingenuity shown in the way in which 
an opportunity was found. The Press Law of 1875 was under dis- 
cussion, and the President alleges that M. Simon took ground in 
the cabinet discussion which was not reached by the votes in the 
lower House. This he chose to regard as showing that the Simon 
ministry no longer commanded a legislative majority, and had 
therefore forfeited their constitutional claim to existence as a minis- 
try. But, to forestall all explanations which might weaken this 
pretence, the President addressed the Premier in a letter such as 
the Czar or the Sultan might have written to an undesirable or 
refractory counsellor, and thus forced the resignation of the whole 
cabinet. Its tone of official insolence is so military, and corres- 
ponds so well with the character of its professed author, that there 
seems to be no reason for ascribing it to any other pen. 

In the Legislative Body, especially in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the effect was a sensation bordering on consternation. The Left 
resolved, first in caucus, then in the Chamber itself, that they would 
sustain no ministry unless it was honestly attached to the Republic. 
The new Cabinet, with the Duc de Broglie at its head, is certainly 
not the one described in that resolution. The Legislative body 
was thereupon prorogued for a month. It is just to say that the 
Left have displayed great self-control, and that Gambetta in par- 
ticular has been at once the eloquent mouthpiece of the popular in- 
dignation, and a calming and pacifying influence in the councils of 
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his friends. It is of good omen for the future of France if Gam- 
betta can prevent the Left from throwing away their opportunity 
by violent and inconsiderate action. For even if the impending 
general election to the Legislative body Should be managed to the 
utmost by the Marshal’s Prefects, the Left will have such a ma- 
jority in the House of Deputies at least as will give them control 
of the situation. 

The public opinion of Europe is for once decidedly with the 
Left. All its great organs in England, Germany and Italy, have 
spoken out in condemnation of the President’s action, and the en- 
tire diplomatic corps at Paris have conveyed to the President’s re- 
presentatives their disapproval of his conduct. The French Right 
have adopted a most perilous line of action; they are threatened 
with domestic dissension and insurrection, which they have most 
needlessly provoked; they have not a friend in Europe, outside of 
the Vatican and the minorities who hold by the Vatican. And 
whether even these will extend their sympathy to the half-hearted 
Orleanists of the Right Centre, who compose the new ministry, is 
altogether uncertain. 


THE rejection by the German Parliament of the bill to restore the 
Protective duties on iron seems to have exactly the opposite signi- 
ficance to that first ascribed to it. It is, as the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the London 7zmes declares, the forerunner of a return to a 
general Protective system. The suuckers refused to vote Protection 
to manufactures alone, but they are about to agree to a compromise 
by which agriculture and manufactures will share in the benefits of 
a policy looking to their codrdinate development. If this be true, 
then the future of the Protective policy in Germany seems assured. 
The Zollverein, with all its merits, was always a one-sided sort of 
arrangement, which had no direct claim to the support of the agri- 
cultural classes and districts in the East of Germany. But the new 
arrangement rallies to the Protective policy all classes except the 
traders. What these latter feel may be seen from the action taken 
by the voters of the seaport of Memel, denouncing Von Moltke, 
their representative, for voting to reimpose duties upon iron. We 
trust that the old hero is not scared. 


THE month has been rather uneventful at home,the chief event in 
politics being the postponement of the contemplated extra session 
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of Congress until October. The talk of a union of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans has ceased; and the Democratic or- 
ganization of the House is accepted as certain. Of the various 
candidates for the Speakefship, Mr. Randall is possessed of decided- 
ly the best prospect, for his chief rival, Mr. Cox, of New York, has 
quite ruined his own chances by recommending the worst appoint- 
ment made by the present Administration. There is every prospect 
of amicable relatitns between the House and the Administration, 
as the Southern Democrats hold the balance of power in their own 
hands, and can defeat any attempt to embarrass the President, and 
this, far rather than a base desertion of their party ranks after an 
election, is what the country expects of them. 

All parties are casting the political horoscope of the South with 
some anxiety, and the coming session will be closely watched, in 
order to find some indications of its policy in the votes and 
speeches of its representatives. The chief question on which they 
are likely to feel very special interest, not shared by other sections 
of the nation, is that of internal improvements in the South. Not 
only in the years during and since the Rebellion, but during 
the preceding regime of slavery, things’ were generally allowed 
to run to loose ends throughout the South; and it is a sign of 
the awakening of a new industrial life in the South, that her 
people begin to be in earnest in asking the help of the govern- 
ment. Of course they will be resisted by all the “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” whose one watchword is economy ; and also 
by some easily alarmed people who will look upon such aid 
as an indirect way of recouping the South for the losses of the 
war. But we hope that a generous and wise policy will be pur- 
sued towards the South. It is of the first importance that no great 
district of our country should lag behind the rest in economic and 
industrial development, and should thus become the Ireland of the 
new world. It is true that the South’s backwardness is chiefly the 
penalty of her maintenance of slavery, while that of Ireland is the 
product of wicked and selfish legislation on the part of England. 
But we cannot afford to leave her people poor and therefore dis- 
contented, whatever the origin of their poverty and discontent. 
We are bound to them too closely to make anything but their full 
prosperity desirable to us. If Ireland were really prosperous, if she 
were raised to the industrial level of England, Fenianism would 
soon be a thing of the past. But her Fenianism, like her typhus, 
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is nourished by hunger and nakedness. And if the sectional line in 
our own country is to be wiped out, it will be by obliterating this 
last line of division, that between the wealth produced by freedom 
and the poverty which resulted from slavery and from the war 
for its preservation. 

Of course the /aissez faire theorists, with whom the South has 
been chiefly in political sympathy, will oppose such measures of 
assistance with all their might. But the party tvhich believes that 
itis the duty and the purpose of the government “to promote the 
general welfare,” cannot consistently refuse their support to them ; 
and just here we see the most desirable and favorable opening for 
such a reconstruction of parties, as will secure both the obliteration 
of all sectional lines, and the best interests of the country at large. 
“A tariff and internal improvements” is still a good sound platform, 
whether the men who stand on it call themselves Whigs or not. 


Mr. Hayes grows steadily in popular favor. Both at home, in 
Washington, and in his visits to New York and Philadelphia, he 
has impressed every one as a plain, earnest, straightforward sort of 


man, fully determined on doing his duty, and possessed of suffi- 
cient insight to discern the signs of the times. Even the Democ- 
racy have been conquered by his frank, broad-minded and unparti- 
san style of acting and speaking; and the very few exacerbated 
politicians who cannot forget “ how near and yet how far,” and who 
decline to recognize him as President, excite only the ridicule of 
the organs of their own party. An old Puritan would have liken- 
ed him to Zerubbabel, the simple, duty-loving Jewish prince who 
in Zechariah’s days rebuilt the Temple, and before whose steady 
patience mountains of difficulties became as plains. 

As to. Republican opposition to his policy, it is confined to a few 
irreconcilables, who seem to believe that Grant is still before Rich- 
mond. For a few weeks we heard of this discontent as one hears 
of the ague in the West ; “No, there isn’t any to speak of just here, 
stranger, but there is a power of it just across that creek bottom in 
the next prairie. Most shakes the weatherboarding off the house, 
I've heerd say.” It was mighty in Ohio, prodigious in Iowa, stu- 
pendous in Massachusetts. But on a closer inspection it was found 
to be of the most sporadic and insignificant type everywhere, and 
that not a single State Convention of the party was expected to 
refuse to give its hearty approval to the President’s measures. 
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And Mr. Benjamin Wade, of Ohio, who once came near to being 
President himself for a fortnight, found himself standing in solitary 
dignity, when he exploded in fierce wrath against Mr. Hayes. 


Ir is somewhat curious that the first thoroughly bad blunder of 
the new Administration should be made by the Southern Demo- 
crat in the Cabinet in appointing a Northern Republican on the 
recommendation of two Democratic Congressmen. The notorious 
Consul-General Butler of Egypt, whose retention in that post was 
one of the worst and weakest acts of General Grant’s Administra- 
tion, might fairly have been expected to retire to private life on 
his removal from that post. But he is “the nephew of his uncle,” 
and life without office is to him (it appears) no life. As Consul- 
General of a Christian power to a Moslem country, he had held a 
position of no ordinary responsibility, as he was vested with judicial 
jurisdiction over American citizens resident within that country. 
So well did he exercise that jurisdiction, that the American missiona- 
ries in Egypt, after repeated complaints tothe Department of State 
at Washington, found that they must renounce their citizenship, 
and obtain naturalization as British subjects, if they would secure 
ordinary protection for their persons and their property. And this 
they did in a body, after publishing to the world the acts of this 
legal representative of the American government which constrained 
them to do so. 

From Consul-General in Egypt to mail agent in the Black Hills 
is something of a descent; but Mr. Geo. H. Butler was willing. 
And two Congressmen were willing to help him into the new 
berth, one of them a Democratic candidate for the Speakership of 
the House. Mr. Key evidently knew nothing of the man’s past 
misconduct, and was victimized by those who recommended him, 
as he very promptly took occasion, from Butler’s subsequent mis- 
behavior in a railroad train, to cancel the appointment. 


Tue Permanent Exhibition was opened May toth, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people, by President Hayes. The prepara- 
tions were not quite complete, but the anniversary of the former 
opening was too auspicious an occasion to be lost. The display of 
articles is of course nothing like so rich and varied as in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, but the monstrous extent of that made the 
quieter and closer study of single objects impossible to most peo- 
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ple, so that to some of us there may be truth in the old Greek 
proverb, “The half is greater than the whole.” Some of the ar- 
rangements of the new Exhibition seem to us very defective, such 
as the want of places of exit, in a very large extent of the building. 
The permanent success of the undertaking will depend not on the 
character of the collections, but on the enterprise shown in sup- 
plementing and varying these from time to time. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court that the money 
advanced by Congress must be paid out of the receipts of the 
Centennial Exhibition, has to some extent diminished the re- 
sources of the Permanent Exhibition, as the subscription to it in 
Centennial stock was thus considerably lowered in value. This 
decision was a disappointment, but it was received with a quiet 
dignity by our city and the friends of the Exhibition. On the other 
hand, it was received with evident glee in New York, and at once 
urged as a reason why Congress should vote a handsome appro- 
priation to secure a good representation of the United States at Paris! 
That is to say, the national authorities, after throwing the whole bur- 
den of our own Exhibition upon the people of our own and of two 
adjacent States, should vote the money it repaid into the Treasury, 
to contribute to the success of the French Exhibition at Paris; and 
that although our own was so splendidly successful that the Eng- 
lish papers warned the French against challenging a comparison 
with it by holding theirs so soon after its close. 

Neither were the relations of the French Government and people 
to our Centennial celebration, such as to call for any outlay on our 
part inreturn. Of all the visitors to America during the Centen- 
nial Year, they behaved the worst, and least conciliated the popu- 
lar regard. The slanderous letter sent home by the French Com- 
missioner, was but an extreme instance of the discourtesy received 
at every step from our former allies; and the accounts of our coun- 
try published by our French visitors since their return, might stand 
on the same shelf with Mrs. Trollope and others of our earlier 
commentators. 

The reason of this was that the French notion of the American 
Revolution is best depicted by the picture in the Tuileries, which 
represents both Cornwallis and Washington surrendering to Count 
Rochambeau! They came here expecting to celebrate the achieve- 
ments of France, rather than the inauguration of a great Teutonic 
nationality with but little incommon with France. And instead of 
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being assigned the first place at the feast, they had not even the 
second, for it was given to the Mother Country, whose closeness 
of kin, continuity of intercourse, and warm regard for our achieve- 
ments, as well as her incomparable exhibit, entitled her to the 
place of honor. Blood is thicker than water. inc ille lacryme. 


WE were not aware, when writing last month of Dr. Crosby’s 
new temperance movement, that a similar movement had previously 
originated with the Episcopal Church Congress of this country. 
We gather so much from some temperate tracts on temperance 
sent us from New York, which we can recommend to those who 
feel an intelligent interest in the subject. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania has taken a step in the right 
direction as regards medical education. Its Trustees have voted 
to adopt the European system of a lengthened course of study with 
strict examination at the end of each year, conducted by others 
than the professors of the branch examined upon. Such a change 
is greatly needed, for the present method, if not, as some one has 
savagely said, merely “a decent way of selling a diploma,” is yet 
obviously defective and unsuitable to the purpose in view. The 
difficulty in changing it arises from the fact that our medical fac- 
ulties, even when nominally constituting an integral part vf our 
universities, are in fact corporations all but independent of control. 
They manage their own finances, fix their own course of study, 
and distribute the fees among their members after paying expenses. 
That they have not fallen to the level of mere mercantile institu- 
tions trading in degrees, is due to the high ethical standard of the 
medical profession, one of the highest that exists among us. But 
some of the so-called medical colleges and universities, notably 
one in our own city, are simply diploma-shops ;, and the bad _ basis 
on which the really good schools stand does much to prevent these 
from being crushed out of existence by the proper regulation of 
the whole matter of medical education. 

The European system has been urgently recommended for adop- 
tion by all the great medical authorities and associations, and has 
been adopted in the comparatively new medical Faculty of Harvard 
University with the best results, and also in the still younger med- 
ical Faculty of Lincoln University for colored students, near Ox- 
ford, in Chester county. But the University of Pennsylvania is the 
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first of the institutions which, after having been long established 
upon the older system, casts it aside to adopt the new. It does so 
with generous help from a number of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
and with every prospgct of success in its new line of action. 

As might be expected, the new measures encountered the oppo- 
sition of some of the older professors, while others zealously advo- 
cated them. One of the former, Dean Rodgers, has signalized his 
opposition by accepting the Chair of Chemistry in Jefferson Med- 
_ ical College, and has thus fixed the public attention upon the new 
movement in way. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


[The following note from Prof. Cliffe Leslie speaks for itself: 
Lonpon, 22 February, 1877. 
To the Editor of the Penn Monthly.—Sir : 

As you have given publication in the PENN MONTHLY for this month to a translation 
of M. Maurice Block’s article in the Yournal des Economistes on “The Two Schocls 
of Political Economy,” I trust you will in courtesy admit a few lines from me. M. 
Block has done me the honor to single me out for criticism as the representative of the 
Historical School of Economists in England. I do not think M. Block’s account of 
the doctrines of the German historical school adequate or fair, but the German econo- 
mists are well able to fight their own battles, and do not need my championship. I 
shall therefore confine myself to an observation with respect to my own essay on 
“The Philosophical Method of Political Economy” to which M. Block devotes so 
much space. 

The aim and argument of my essay have been completely misconceived, and are 
consequently not fairly represented by M. Block. So far from ‘writing against the 
philosophical method”’ as he affirms (PENN MONTHLY, p, 105,), my Object throughout 
the essay is to explain what the philosophical method ought to be. The following passage 
from the conclusion of the essay will, I think, indicate its drift and tenor more fairly than 
M. Block has done :— 

“The phenomenon of wealth may be made,” [eéc. v. infra.] 

I am, sir, most respectfully yours, 
T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 


We have omitted the quotation made by Prof. Cliffe Leslie, be- 
Cause we think the whole paper of such interest and value, as to 
justify its republication. It originally appeared in Hermathena 
(No. iv. 1876), a Dublin academical journal to which few American 
readers have access. Like all of Prof. Cliffe Leslie’s essays, it has 
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a permanent value, and represents a real advance in the develop- 
ment of economic science. ] 


Adam Smith called his famous treatise an inquiry into the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations. Mr. Senior defines political 
economy as the science which treats of the nature, the production, 
and the distribution of wealth. The definition in Mr. Mill’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy is similar, though broader: “ Writers 
on political economy profess to teach or to investigate the nature 
of wealth, and the laws of its production and distribution ; includ- 
ing, directly or remotely, the operation of all the causes by which 
the condition of mankind, or of any society of human beings, in 
respect to this universal object of desire, is made prosperous or the 
reverse.” 

These definitions sufficiently indicate the character of the prob- 
lem of political economy—namely to investigate the nature, the 
amount, and the distribution of wealth in human society, and the 
laws of coexistence and sequence discoverable in this class of social 
phenomena. The solution offered by the method hitherto chiefly 
followed by English economists—know as the abstract, @ priori, 
and deductive method—may be briefly stated as follows. The 
nature of wealth is explained by defining it as comprising all things 
which are objects of human desire, limited in supply, and valuable 
in exchange. Of the causes governing its amount and distribution 
the chief exposition is, that the desire of wealth naturally leads, 
where security and liberty exist, to labor, accumulation of capital, 
appropriation of land, separation of employments, commerce, and 
the use of money; whence a continual increase in the total stock 
of wealth, and its distribution in wages, profit, rent, and the prices 
of products, in proportion to the labor, sacrifice, amount of capital, 
and quantity and quality of land, contributed by each individual to 
production. It is added that, inasmuch as human fecundity tends 
to augment population in a geometrical ratio, while the produc- 
tiveness of the soil is limited, the proportion of rent to wages and 
profit tends to increase in the progress of society. 

This theory, it is here submitted, is illusory as a solution of the 
problem. It throws, in the first place, hardly any light on the a- 
ture of wealth. There is a multitude of different kinds of wealth, 
differing widely in their economic effects. Land, houses, furniture, 
clothing, implements, arms, ornaments, animals, corn, wine, money, 
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pictures, statues, books, are but a few of the different kinds of 
wealth ; and of each kind there are various species. No inconsid- 
erable part of the present wealth of the United Kingdom consists 
of intoxicating drink. Wealth, moreover, undergoes great changes 
in kind in different states of society, and one of the most import- 
ant features of economical history is the evolution of new kinds, 
profoundly affecting the material as well as the moral condition 
of nations. The wealth of Rome under the Caesars differed 
from its wealth in the first age of the Republic, in quality as well 
as quantity; and there are essential differences, as well as resem- 
blances and historical relations, between the constituents of medi- 
eval and modern wealth. Some of the fundamental distinctions 
between Oriental and European wealth have been vividly brought 
before us in the last few months. One of these is that the mov- 
able wealth of rich men in the East consists chiefly of precious 
stones, gold and silver ornaments, and splendid apparel. An 
English writer long ago described a religious ceremony in Turkey, 
at which a prince of eleven years old “was so overloaded with 
jewels, both on himself and his horse, that one might say he car- 
ried the value of an empire about him.” That is to say, the wealth 
which might have made a territory prosperous, and been distrib- 
uted in wages through many hundred families, was concentrated 
on the bodies of a child anda horse. The correspondent of the 
Times recently remarked on the appearance of the officers of an 
Indian municipality: “It would have rather astonished the mem- 
bers of an English Town Council to have seen these Punjabees in 
turbans of the finest tissue, gold-brocaded gowns and robes, with 
coils of emeralds, rubies, and pearls around their necks, finer than 
any Lord Mayor's chain.” This allusion to the surviving finery of 
English official dress illustrates a change which has taken place 
since the French Revolution in the ordinary dress of men in 
Western Europe. Another description of a reception of native 
chiefs at Calcutta a few months ago seems to give indication of 
the beginning of a similar change in India. While one Maharajah 
“dressed in black satin and silver lace, wore a cap which was lit- 
erally covered with diamonds, said to be worth £100,000,” and 
another was “resplendent in a dress of mauve embroidered with 
gold,” Holkar and Sir Salar Jung “presented a striking contrast 
from the extreme simplicity of their attire.” It is no unimportant 
example of the mutation in the nature of wealth, in the progress of 
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society, that diversities exist in Western Europe, in respect of 
splendor and costliness of apparel, between masculine and feminine 
wealth, which did not manifest themselves conspicuously before 
the present century. The accounts of the dresses of the princes 
and nobles of India during the Prince’s visit read like one of the 
dresses of a number of great ladies at a London ball; but even in 
England, the fashion of wearing silks, satins, velvets, diamonds, 
and jewels, was formerly not confined to one sex. There was a 
time when men “ wore a manor on their backs.” The remark of 
Addison in the Sectator that “one may observe that women in all 
ages have taken more pains than men to adorn the outside of their 
heads” is inaccurate. An Eastern Prince still sometimes wears 
precious stones on his turban to the value of half a million; and 
probably no lady ever wore such a weight of diamonds as the 
Schah of Persia displayed in London. It is at least conceivable 
that the attire of an English lady may one day rival in simplicity 
and inexpensiveness that of a gentleman. The wealth of all but 
the stationary part of mankind of both sexes undergoes various 
changes in the nature as well as in the number of its constituents; 
and the differences and changes in the character of Eastern and 
Western, medieval and modern, masculine and feminine wealth, of 
which some indications have been given, ought surely to meet with 
investigation, as regards both cause arfd effect, in a true Science of 
Wealth. The definition already referred to, that wealth comprehends 
all things which possess exchangeable value, is a mere abstraction 
throwing no light on these differences and mutations, or on the laws 
of society and social evolution by which they are governed. It 
originated in opposition to the Mercantile theory, and amounts in 
fact to little more than a negation of doctrine erroneously imputed 
to the Mercantile School, that money only is wealth. What 
that school really taught was that money is the most durable and 
generally useful kind of movable wealth, and their chief error lay 
in the measures by which they sought artificially to increase its 
amount. Money really had acquired great additional usefulness 
by its substitution for barter and payments in kind, and by the 
extension of international trade; and money is one of the kinds of 
wealth the invention and variations of which form a most instruc- 
tive chapter in economical history. Adam Smith, it should be 
observed, did not fall into the error of later antagonists to the 
Mercantile theory. His doctrine was that wealth consists chiefly, 
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not in money, but in consumable commodities; in the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life. Although he did not system- 
atically investigate the subject, he has in several passages indicated 
important differences in the economic effects of different sorts of 
wealth, and pointed out some essential changes which have taken 
place in its component elements, in the progress of society. 
Closely connected with the illusory exposition of the nature of 
wealth to which attention has been drawn is the doctrine of 
abstract political economy, that the mental principle which leads 
to its production and accumulation is “the desire of wealth.” No 
other branch of philosophy is still so deeply tinctured with the 
realism of the schools as economic science. A host of different 
things resemble each other in a single aspect, and a common name 
is given to them in reference to the single feature which they have 
in common. It is, properly speaking, only an indication of this 
common feature, but it puts their essential differences out of mind, 
and they come to be thought of in the lump as one sort of thing. 
The desire of wealth is a general name fora great variety of wants, 
desires, and sentiments, widely differing in their economical char- 
acter and effect, undergoing fundamental changes in some respects, 
while preserving an historical continuity in others. Moralists have 
fallen into a similar error, though from an opposite point of view, 
and, in their horror of an abstraction, have denounced under the 
common name of love of wealth, the love of life, health, cleanli- 
ness, decency, knowledge and art, along with sensuality, avarice, 
and vanity. So all the needs, appetites, passions, tastes, aims and 
ideas which the various things comprehended in the word wealth 
satisfy, are lumped together in political economy as a principle of 
human nature which is the source of industry and the moving 
principle of the economic world.’ “That every man desires to 
obtain additional wealth, with as little sacrifice as possible, is in 
Political Economy,” says Mr. Senior, “ what gravitation is in Phy- 
sics, or the dictum de omni et nullo in Logic, the ultimate fact 
beyond which reasoning cannot go, and of which almost every 
other proposition is merely an illustration.” The division of 
labor, the process of exchange, and the intervention of money, 
have made abstract wealth or money appear to be the motive to 





‘More than thirteen years ago I endeavored to draw attention to the error of both 


€conomists and moralists on this subject, in an essay on the Love of Money, in the 
Exchange, November, 1862. 
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production, and veiled the truth that the real motives are the wants 
and desires of consumers; the demands of consumers determining 


the commodities supplied by producers. After all the reproach 
cast on the Mercantile School, modern economists have themselves 
lapsed into the error they have imputed to it. If every man pro- 
duced for himself what he desires to use or possess, it would be 
patent and palpable how diverse are the motives summed up in 
the phrase “desire for wealth,’ motives which vary in different 
individuals, different classes, different nations, different sexes, 
and different states of society. Hunger and thirst were the 
first forms of the desire of wealth. A desire for cattle is its 
principal form at the next social stage. A desire for land comes 
into existence with agriculture, but the desire for land is itself a 
name for different feelings, aims, and associations in different ages, 
countries, classes, and individuals; producing at this day widely 
different effects in two countries so close to each other as England 
and France. Adam Smith’s historical and inductive mind here 
again preserved him from the realistic error. He has even at- 
tempted to indicate the actual order in which the desires of wealth 
succeed one another in the progress of history, and although his 
generalizations on this point are scanty and inaccurate, they ought 
to have suggested a fruitful line of investigation to his followers, 
and doubtless would have done so but for the dominion over their 
minds which the abstract method acquired. His illustrious suc- 
cessor, John Stuart Mill, has indeed made some instructive obser- 
vations on the point in the Preliminary Remarks of his Principles 
of Political Economy, but he had been brought up in the straitest 
sect of the abstract economists, and his method was formed before 
his mind was matured; so that there is no systematic application 
of historical and inductive investigation in his treatise, although it 
abounds in luminous suggestions, and corrections of the crude 
generalizations of the school in which he was taught. An inves- 
tigation of the diverse and varying desires confounded in the 
phrase “desire of wealth” would be requisite, were we even, with 
some of that school, to regard political economy as a mere theory 
of exchanges and value. For the value of commodities rises and 
falls with changes in the degree and direction of these desires. 
Both in England and France, the love of land, for example, raises 
its price out of proportion to the income it yields, but this may 
not always be, as it has not always been the case; or, on the con- 
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trary, it may display itself hereafter in increased price. At this 
day it is a national passion in France, but felt only by a limited 
number in England. Works of art, again, undergo extraordinary 
variations in value with the currents of fashion and taste ; and dia- 
monds would lose almost all their value, were the indifference to- 
wards them, already felt by one sex in this country, to extend tothe 
other, and to become general throughout the world. 

It is true that a love of accumulation or of property, an acquis- 
itive propensity, a desire of wealth apart from its immediate or 
particular uses, is a principle of social growth of which the econ- 
omist must take account. But this principle opens up another ne- 
glected chapter in the science of wealth, for the love of property, 
or of accumulation, takes very different concrete forms in different 
states of society. Were there no divisions of labor, it would take 
forms—land, cattle, houses, furniture, clothing, jewels, etc.,—de- 
termined by the existing or anticipated wants of the accumulator 
himself, or his family. In the actual commercial world in which 
we live, its forms are determined, either by the wants and demand 
of other consumers, or the accumulator’s own desires, anticipations 
and associations. The holder of a share in a mine may never see 
his investment, and may have no desire for the coal, iron or silver 
it contains, yet the form of his accumulation is determined by the 
demand for these particular kinds of wealth on the part of sur- 
rounding society. 

The questions we have been discussing are immediately con- 
nected with the conditions which govern the amount of wealth. 
The abstract theory on this subject is of the most fragmentary 
character. It exists only in the form of a few propositions and 
doctrines, such as that under the influence of the desire of wealth, 
human energy and effort are constantly devoted to its acquisition ; 
that its amount is largely augmented by the division of labor; 
that of the three great instruments of production, the supply of 
two, labor and capital, tend to increase, but that of the third, land, 
remains stationary, while its productiveness tends to decrease 
with the growth of population; that wealth is increased by pro- 
ductive and diminished by unproductive expenditure and consump- 
tion. The first of these propositions really throws as little light on 
the amount, as on the nature, of wealth. The desire for it is by no 
means necessarily an incentive to industry, and still less to absti- 
nence. War, conquest, plunder, piracy, theft, fraud, are all modes 
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of acquisition to which it leads. The robber baron in the reign of 
Stephen, and the merchant and the Jew whom he tortured, may 
have been influenced by the same motives. The prodigal son who 
wastes his substance in riotous living is influenced by the same mo- 
tives—the love of sport, sensual pleasure, luxury, and ostentatious 
display—which impel many other men to strenuous exertion in 
business. Good cheer, meat, beer, and tobacco, are the chief in- 
ducements to labor with the majority of working men, and to beg- 
gary and crime with another part of the population. Unproduc- 
tive expenditure and consumption, on the other hand, do not neces- 
sarily tend to diminish wealth. They are the ultimate incentives 
to all production, and without habits of considerable superfluous 
expenditure, as Mr. Senior himself has observed, a nation would 
be reduced to destitution. Moreover, the effect of expenditure on 
the amount of wealth depends on the direction which it takes, for 
example, whether of services and perishable commodities, or on the 
contrary, of durable articles. Here, once more, Adam Smith 
opened the way to a line of investigation which abstract political 
economy afterwards closed. He observed that a man of fortune 
may spend his revenue, either in a profuse and sumptuous table, or 
in maintaining a great number of menial servants and a multitude 
of dogs and horses, or in fine clothes, or in jewels and baubles ; or, 
again, in useful and ornamental buildings, furniture, books, statues, 
pictures. ‘“ Were two men of equal fortune to spend their revenue, 
the one chiefly in the one way, the other in the other, the former 
would, at the end of the period, be the richer man of the two: he 
would have a stock of goods of some kind or other. As the one 
mode of expense is more favorable than the other to the opulence 
of an individual, so is it likewise to that of a nation. The houses, 
the furniture, the clothing of the rich become useful to the inferior 
and middling ranks of the people.” Consumption and expenditure 
in abstract political economy have become misleading terms. Both 
have come to denote the using up and destruction of things, 
whereas expenditure properly denotes simply the purchase, and 
consumption simply the use, of the article in question. If the 
things purchased be of a durable kind, unproductive consumption 
so called may amount in reality to a form of accumulation. It was, 
in fact, one of the chief forms down to recent times. In the 
fifteenth century, and long afterwards, onesof the chief modes of 
laying by for a man’s wife and family was the purchase of plate, fur- 
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niture, household stuff, and even clothing. Some modes of expen- 
diture, although intended simply as such, may be actually produc- 
tive, as in the case of articles which, like rare works of art, or land 
for purposes of enjoyment and amusement, acquire increased value 
with time and the growth of surrounding wealth. Even a stock 
of wine in a private cellar may, on the death of the owner, prove 
to have been a good investment for his family. The main ques- 
tions respecting the influence alike of the “desire of wealth,” and 
of expenditure and consumption are—to what kinds of wealth, 
what modes of acquisition, and what actual uses do they lead in 
different states of society, and under different institutions, and other 
surrounding conditions? To what laws of social evolution are they 
subject in the foregoing respects? On these points we learn nothing 
from abstract politicaleconomy. A distinguished English economist 
and a man of science, has lately admitted, in the following passage, 
the absolute necessity for a true theory of consumption: “ We, first 
of all, need a theory of the consumption of wealth. Mr. J. S. Mill, 
indeed, has given an opinion inconsistent with this. ‘ Political 
Economy,’ he says, ‘has nothing to do with the consumption of 
wealth, further than as the consideration of it is inseparable from 
that of production, as from that of distribution. We know not of 
any laws of the consumption of wealth, as the subject of a distinct 
science of wealth; they can be no other than the laws of human 
enjoyment.’ But it is surely obvious that political economy does 
rest upon the laws of human enjoyment. We labor to produce 
with the object of consuming, and the kinds and amounts of wealth 
must be governed entirely by our requirements. Every manu- 
facturer knows and feels how closely he must anticipate the tastes 
and needs of his customers; his whole success depends upon it; 
and in like manner the whole theory of Economy depends upon 
a correct theory of consumption.”* No such theory, however, 
respecting the effect of consumption on either the nature or the 
amount of wealth can be forthcoming without a study of the history 
and the entire structure of society, and the laws which they dis- 
close. 

But further, in order to form any approach to an adequate esti- 
mate of the influence of human desires on the amount of wealth, it 
must surely be evident that we need an investigation, not only of 
the motives and impulses which prompt to the acquisition of wealth, 
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but also of those which withdraw men from its pursuit, or give 
other directions to their energies. What abstract political economy 
has to teach on this subject is stated by Mr. Mill in his Essay on 
the Definition and Method of Political Economy, and also in his 
Logic, as follows: 

“ Political economy is concerned with man solely as a being who 
desires to possess wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every 
other human passion or motive; except those which may be re- 
garded as perpetually antagonizing principles to the desire of wealth, 
namely, aversion to labor, and desire of the present enjoyment of 
earthly indulgences. These it takes to a certain extent into its 
calculation, because these do not merely, like other desires, occa- 
sionally conflict with the pursuit of wealth, but accompany it always 
as a drag or impediment, and are therefore inseparably mixed up 
in the consideration of it.” Abstraction has here clouded the 
reasoning of the most celebrated logician of the century. Had 
Mr. Mill looked to actual life, he must have at once perceived that 
among the strongest desires confounded in the abstract “ desire of 
wealth,” are desires for the present enjoyment of luxuries; and that 
the aversion to labor itself has been one of the principal causes of 
inventions and improvements which abridge it. Frugality, as 
Adam Smith has observed, has never been a characteristic virtue 
of the inhabitants of England; commodities for the immediate con- 
sumption and luxuries have always been the chief motives to ex- 
ertion on the part of the bulk of the English population. The love 
of ease is the motive which has led to the production of a great part 
of household furniture, and is one of the chief sources of architec- 
ture. 

“ A great part of the machines,” says Adam Smith, “made use of 
in those manufactures in which labor is most subdivided were origin- 
ally the inventions of common workmen who naturally turned their 
thoughts towards finding out easier and readier methods of perform- 
ing it. . . One of the greatest improvements (in the steam engine) was 
the discovery of a boy who wanted to save his own labor.” By what 


logical principle, moreover, can economists justify the admission of 
“two antagonizing principles” into their theory, while excluding or 
ignoring others? In fact no economist has ever been able to limit 
his exposition in this manner. Mr. Mill in his own Principles of 
Political Economy follows Adam Smith in including in his doctrine 
of the causes which govern the choice of occupations, and the rates 
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of wages and profit, many other motives, such as the love of dis- 
tinction, of power, of rural life, of certain pursuits for their own 
sake, of our own country, the consequent indisposition to emi- 
grate, etc. 

The real defect of the treatment by economists of these other 
principles is, that it is superficial and unphilosophical; that no 
attempt has been made even to enumerate them adequately, much 
less to measure their relative force in different states of society ; 
and that they are employed simply to prop up rude generaliza- 
tions for which the authority of “laws” is claimed. They serve, 
along with other conditions, to give some sort of support to sav- 
ing clauses,—such as “allowing for differences in the nature of 
different employment,” “ceteris paribus,” “in the absence of dis- 
turbing causes,” “making allowance for friction’—by which the 


” «66 


“law” that wages and profits tend to equality eludes scrutiny. 
Had the actual operation of the motives in question been investi- 
gated, it would have been seen to vary widely in different states of 
socicty, and under different conditions. The love of distinction or 
of social position, for example, may either counteract the desires 
of wealth, or greatly add to their force as a motive to industry and 


accumulation, It may lead one man to make a fortune, another 
to spend it. At the head of the inquiry into the causes on which 
the amount of the wealth of nations depends is the problem—what 
are the conditions which direct the energies and determine the 
actual occupations and pursuits of mankind in different ages and 
countries? A theory surely cannot be said to interpret the laws 
regulating the amount of wealth, which takes no account, for in- 
stance, either of the causes that make arms the occupation of the 
best part of the male population of Europe at this day, or on the 
other hand, of those which determine the employment of women. 

Enough has been said in proof that the abstract a priori and de- 
ductive method yields no explanation of the causes which regulate 
either the nature or the amount of wealth. With respect to distri- 
bution, it furnishes only a theory of exchange (or of wages, profits, 
prices, and rent) which will be hereafter examined. The point 
calling for immediate attention is, that such a theory, even if true, 
must be altogether inadequate to explain the distribution of wealth. 
One has but to think of the different partition of land in England 
and France, of the different partition of real and personal property 
in England, of the different partition of both between the two sexes, 
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of the influence of the State, the Church, the Family, of Marriage 
and succession, to see its utter inadequacy. Take land, for exam- 
ple. Sir Henry Maine has justly observed that exchange lies his- 
torically at the source of its present distribution in England to a 
greater extent than most modern writers on the subject seem aware. 
The purchase and sale of land was active, both in the Middle Ages 
and in the age of the Reformation; and the original root of the title 
of the existing holder, in a vast number of cases, is a purchase 
either in those ages or since. But it is only by historical investi- 
gation that we can mount up in this manner to purchase; and 
the present distribution of land, descending from such a source, is 
none the less the result of another set of causes, among which that 
great historical institution, the Family, which has never ceased to 
be one of the chief factors in the economy of human society, holds 
a principal place. 


The truth is, that the whole economy of every nation as regards 
the occupation and pursuits of both sexes, the nature, amount, 
distribution and consumption of wealth, is the result of a long evo- 
lution in which there has been both continuity and change, and of 
which the economical side is only a particular aspect or phase. 


And the law of which it is the result must be sought in history 
and the general laws of society and social evolution. 

The succession of the hunting, pastoral, agricultural and com- 
mercial states is commonly referred to as an economic develop- 
ment ; but it is, in fact, a social evolution, the economical side of 
which is indissolubly connected with its moral, intellectual and polit- 
ical sides. To each of these successive states there is a corres- 
ponding moral and intellectual condition with a corresponding 
polity. With the changes from savage hunting life to that of the 
nomad tribe, thence to fixed habitations, and the cultivation of the 
soil, and thence to the rise of trade and towns, there are changes 
in feelings, desires, morals, thought and knowledge, in domestic 
and civil relations, and in institutions and customs, which show 
themselves in the economic structure of the community, and the 
nature, amount, and distribution of its wealth. 

The celebrated German economist, Wilhelm Roscher, has 
remarked that every economical system has a corresponding legal 
system as its background; but the more general proposition may 
be advanced that every successive phase of social progress pre- 
sents inseparably connected phenomena to the observation of the 
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economist, the jurist, the mental, the moral, and the political phil- 
osopher. The same institutions—marriage, the Family, landed 
property, for example—may be regarded from a moral, a legal, a 
political, or an economical point of view. Both an intellectual 
and a moral evolution is visible in the successive modes of satisfy- 
ing human wants,—by hunting and cannibalism; by the domesti- 
cation of animals, with slavery instead of the slaughter of captured 
enemies; by agriculture, with serfdom gradually superseding 
slavery; and by free industry and commerce, instead of conquest 
and piracy. And it may be affirmed that the means by which 
wealth is acquired in successive states of society are subject to 
regular laws of social evolution, as a whole, although only in the 
earlier stages is their operation easily traced. Slavery would exist 
in England at this day but for the co-operation of moral and polit- 
ical, with what are specially termed economical, causes. The suc- 
cessive evolution of the hunting, pastoral, agricultural and com- 
mercial states is intimately connected with “the movement from 
status to contract,” to employ Sir Henry Maine’s appropriate for- 
mula; one which affords striking evidence of the indissoluble 
nature of the connexion between the moral, intellectual, legal, 
political and economical phases of social progress. Sir H. Maine 
has considered it chiefly in its legal aspects, but it is easily shown 
to involve the other aspects referred to. To that primitive state in 
which there are no individual rights, in which the legal position of 
every one—law then appearing in the embryo form of usage—is 
determined by blood, birth and sex, there is a corresponding pol- 
ity, that is to say, a rude tribal organization, not without analogy 
to that of a herd of wild animals; and there is a correlative econ- 
omic structure, limiting individual possession to certain articles of 
personal use, recognizing no property in land, making sex and age 
the sole bases of division of labor, and leading to no exchanges 
between individuals. The moral condition is of a corresponding 
type. Communism in women is one of its original features; 
another is an entire absence of the feeling of individual responsi- 
bility. Tribes and groups of kinsfolk collectively are responsible 
for offences. 

The intellectual state is strictly analogous. There is no mental 
individuality, no originality, or invention ; all think, as well as act 
and live, alike. The savage is a savage in his intellectuald evelop- 
ment and ideas as in his morals, his institutions, and his economy. 
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The movement from status to contract, on the other hand, evolves 
not only individual property from communal ownership, and rights 
based on individual agreement from the transactions of whole com- 
munities of families, but also individual responsibility and individ- 
uality of thought and invention. It is likewise inseparably con- 
nected with a political development, with the gradual growth of a 
central government, and the substitution of the control of the state 
for that of the family or kindred. Every institution relating to 
property, occupation and trade, evolved by this movement, is an 
economic, as much as a legal, phenomenon. Changes in the law 
of succession, the growth of the testamentary power, the aliena- 
bility of land, its liability for debt, are economical, as well as jurid- 
ical, facts; they involve changes in the economical structure of 
society, and in the amount and distribution of wealth. And every 
successive intellectual discovery, every new employment of the 
mental energy, has its part in determining the economical condi- 
tion of the nation. A priori political economy has sought to de- 
duce the laws which govegn the directions of human energies, the 
division of employments, the modes of production, and the nature, 
amount and distribution of wealth, from an assumption respecting 
the course of conduct prompted by individual interest; but the 
conclusion which the study of society makes every day more irre- 
sistible is, that the germ from which the existing economy of every 
nation has been evolved is not the individual, still less the mere 
personification of an abstraction, but the primitive community—a 
community one in blood, property, thought, moral responsibility 
and manner of life; and that individual interest itself, and the de- 
sires, aims, and pursuits of every man and woman in the nation 
have been moulded by, and received their direction and form from, 
the history of that community. 

Both the desires of which wealth of different kinds is the object, 
and those which compete with them, are in every nation the results 
of its historical career, and state of civilization. What are called 
economical forces are not only connected’ with, but identical with, 
forces which are also moral and intellectual. The desires which 
govern the production, accumulation, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth are passions, appetites, affections, moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, family feelings, esthetical tastes, and intellectual 
wants. The changes which Roman wealth underwent after the 
conquest of Asia Minor represent moral changes; the new desires 
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of wealth which became dominant were gluttony, sensuality, cruelty, 
and ostentation. These moral changes, again, were inseparably 
connected with the political history of Rome, and they had intel- 
lectual aspects which the author of the Dialogus de Oratoribus 
has vividly portrayed. Allusion was made in an earlier page to 
the passion for jewels which distinguishes the men of the East from 
the men of the West; and this form of the desire of wealth has 
sprung mainly from the absence for many ages of the conditions 
essential to general prosperity, economic progress, and the accu- 
mulation of wealth in really useful forms. Where insecurity has 
long prevailed, not only are those aims and distinctions which take 
the place, with the growth of civilization, of personal display, pre- 
vented from emerging, but a desire is generated for the kinds of 
wealth which contain great value in a durable and portable form, and 
are easily hidden, easily removed in flight, and nothing the worse 
for being buried for months or years. The wealth of England at 
this day, it should be observed, although dissimilar in some essential 
respects to that of Asia, ancient Rome,and medieval Europe, dis- 
plays also features of resemblance, alike to oriental, to classical, 
and to medieval wealth—for example, in architecture, both eccle- 
siastical and civil, in the structure of landed property and the asso- 
ciations surrounding it, and in the surviving passion in women for 
jewelry—which are, in fact, historical features. Our wealth is his- 
torical wealth, has been made what it is by historical causes, and 
preserves visible traces of its history. How long a history lies 
behind the feelings with which land is regarded, and its price in 
the market, as well as behind its existing distribution! Our whole 
national economy is a historical structure, and in no other manner 
to be explained or accounted for. 

Recent apologists for the @ prior? and abstract method of econ- 
omic reasoning feel themselves constrained to confine its applica- 
tion to the most advanced stage of commercial society ; they seem 
even prepared to concede its inapplicability to every country save 
England, and to confine it to the latest development of English 
economy. The position which they take up seems to be, that the 
social evolution, already referred to as a movement from status to 
contract, issues in an economy to which the assumptions and 
deductions of abstract theory respecting the tendencies of individ- 
ual interests fit. In modern England, they say, there is such a 
commercial pursuit of gain, and such a consequent choice of occu- 
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pations, as to effect a distribution of the produce of industry to 
which the doctrines of Ricardo respecting wages, profits, prices 
and rents may be fairly applied. They thus abandon at once the 
claim formerly made on behalf of political economy to the char- 
acter of a universal scienge founded on invariable laws of nature. 
“Political Economy,” said Mr. Lowe, only six years ago, “ belongs 
to no nation, it is of no country. It is founded on the attributes 
of the human mind, and no power can change it.” It is now re- 
stricted by Mr. Bagehot to “a single kind of society—a society of 
competitive commerce, such as we have in England.”* The eco- 
nomic society which we behold in England, and which is the re- 
sult of the social evolution referred to, is, however, one which dis- 
plays on every side the influence of tradition, custom, law, political 
institution, religion and moral sentiment; it is one in which the 
State, the Family, and even the Church, are powerful elements di- 
rectly and indirectly, and in which the pursuits of individuals, the 
nature and value of different kinds of wealth, the structure of 
trades and professions, are incapable of explanation apart from his- 
tory. It is one in which, as Mr. Bagehot himself has remarked, 
“there are city families, and university and legal families—families 
where a special kind of taste and knowledge are passed on in each 
generation by tradition ; and in which the system even of banking 
and the money market is the product of a peculiar history. Not 
even looking exclusively to the purely commercial side of the 
English economical structure ; not even as a mere analysis of 
“business” or “ commerce,” in the narrowest sense, is the abstract 
theory which used to claim rank as a Science of Wealth able to 
hold its ground. It is, in fact, as inapplicable to the most advanced 
stage of commerce as to that primitive state of nature from which 
Ricardo deduced it by a process which deserves a high place in the 
history of fallacies, and which was not present to Mr. Mill’s mind 
when arguing that “ no political economists pretend that the laws of 
wages, profits, values, prices, and the like, set down in their treatises 
would be strictly true, or many of them true at all, in the savage 
state.” The principal foundation of Ricardo’s theory of value, 
prices, wages, and profits is the assumption that “ in the early stage of 
society the exchangeable value of commodities depends almost ex- 
clusively on the comparative quantity of labor expended on each. 





8 Fortnightly Review, February, 1876. 
* Auguste Comte and Positivism. By J. S. Mill, page 81. 
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Among a nation of hunters, for example, it is natural that what is 
usually the produce of two days’, or two hours’, labor should be 
worth double of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labor.” The minor premiss in his syllogism is the assump- 
tion that it is “natural” that in a tribe of savages things should ex- 
change in proportion to the labor required to produce them; the 
major premiss is, that what is natural in the earliest, must be natural 
in the most advanced state of society. The minor involves a fetitio 
principi, and one entirely at variance with fact, for savages work only 
by fits, and have no measures of labor and sacrifice. The produce 
of the chase is determined largely by chance. Such exchanges as 
take place are of the special products of different localities, and 
between groups of communities, not individuals. If any exchanges 
took place between individuals within the community, they would 
obviously be governed, not by cost of production, but, like the ex- 
change between Esau and Jacob, by the urgency of the respective 
needs of the parties. The major premiss, on the other hand, in- 
volves the fallacy of undistributed middle, the two states of society 
being entirely dissimilar. Thrown into a form less unfavorable to 
Ricardo’s conclusion than the one he has himself given to it, his 
argument is, that in a small and stationary community—in which 
employments are few and simple, and every man knows all his 
neighbors’ affairs, how much they make, how they make it, and 
can transfer himself to any more gainful employment than his 
own—the values of commodities and the earnings of individuals 
depend on labor and sacrifice; and therefore, in a great commercial 
nation in which there is an infinite sub-division of labor, an im- 
mense and ever-increasing variety of occupations, incessant change 
in the modes of production and in the channels of trade, constant 
fluctuations in speculation, credit and values, and in which each 
_man has enough to do to mind his own business—wages, profits 
and prices, and the distribution of the gains of production are de- 
termined by the same principle, namely, the labor and sacrifice 
undergone by producers. It is the conclusion thus arrived at by 
Ricardo which Mr. Bagehot sets forth as the first fundamental 
assumption of abstract political economy, applied to advanced 





5«< That this is really the foundation of the exchangeable value of all things,” he 
continues, “* excepting those which cannot be increased by human industry, is a doc- 
trine of the utmost importance in Political Economy.’ Ricardo’s Works, Principles . 
of Political Economy, chap. i. 
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commercial society, though with an exception with respect to one 
sex which illustrates its essential weakness. “The assumption,” 
he says, “which I shall take is that which is perhaps oftener made 
in our economical reasonings than any other, namely, that labor 
(#asculine labor I mean) and capital circulate within the limits of 
a nation from employment to employment, leaving that in which 
the remuneration is smaller, and going to that in which it is 
greater. No assumption can be better founded, as respects such a 
country as England, in such an economical state as our present 
one.” It is an assumption equally ill-founded with respect to 
both the extremes of economical progress, the earliest and the most 
advanced ;—to the former, because there is no regular labor, no cal- 
culation of gain, and no exchange between individuals; to the 
second, because each of a vast multiplicity of occupations needs un- 
remitting attention, and exchanges are infinitely numerous, and sub- 
ject to perpetual variations in the conditions affecting them. Ricardo 
ignored both the homogeneousness of primitive, and the heteroge- 
neousness of advanced society; Mr. Bagehot ignores the infinite 
heterogeneousness of the latter. The assumption really made its 
only approach to truth in the intermediate economical stage to 
which Adam Smith expressly limited it, when he restricted it 
to well-known and long-established employments, in the same 
neigborhood, undisturbed by speculation or other causes of fluc- 
tuation, and between which there is perfect facility of migration’— 
in other words, to a small and stationary world of trade. Consider 
the complexity of the causes which, in the modern commercial 
world, affect the price of a single commodity, and judge of the 
possibility of estimating the relative profit to be made by the man- 
ufacture and sale of every article. The following passage, written 
by the most eminent living social philosopher, with no reference to 
political economy, will enable the reader to form some conception 
of the demand which the abstract economic assumption makes on 
his faith: “The extreme complexity of social actions, and the 


transcendent difficulty which hence arises, of counting on special 
results, will be still better seen if we enumerate the factors which 





SeIn antes that this equality may vile olen’ in the whole of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different employments of labor and stock, three things are requisite, 
even where there is the most perfect freedom. First, the employments must be well 
known, and long established in the neighborhood; secondly, they must be in their 
ordinary or natural state; and thirdly, they must be the sole or principal employments 
cf those who occupy them.” Wealth of Nations, Book i., c. 10. 
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determine one single phenomenon, the price of a commodity, say 
cotton. A manufacturer of calicoes has to decide whether he will 
increase his stock of raw material, at its current price. Before 
doing this, he must ascertain, as well as he can, the following data: 
—Whether the stocks of calico in the hands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers at home are large or small; whether by recent prices 
retailers have been led to lay in stocks or not; whether the col- 
onial and foreign markets are glutted or otherwise; and what is 
now, and is likely to be, the production of calico by foreign manu- 
facturers. Having formed some idea of the probable demand for 
calico, he has to ask what other manufacturers have done and are 
doing as buyers of cotton—whether they have been waiting for 
the price to fall, or have been buying in anticipation of a rise. 
From cotton-brokers’ circulars he has to judge what is the state 
of speculation in Liverpool—whether the stocks there are large or 
small, and whether many or few cargoes are on their way. The 
stocks and prices at New Orleans and other cotton ports have also 
to be taken note of; and then there come questions respecting 
forthcoming crops in the States,’ in India, in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Here are sufficiently numerous factors, but these are by no means 
all. The consumption of calico, and therefore the consumption 
of cotton, and the price, depend in part on the supplies and prices 
of other textile products. . . . Surely the factors are now all 
enumerated? By no means. There is the estimate of mercantile 
opinion. The views of buyers and sellers respecting future prices, 
never more than approximations to the truth, often diverge from it 
widely. . . Nor has he got to the end of the matter when he 
has considered all these things. He has still to ask, what are the 
general mercantile conditions of the country, and what the imme- 
diate future of the money market will be; since the course of 
speculation in every commodity must be affected by the rate of 
discount. See then the enormous complication of causes which 
determine so simple a thing as the rise or fall of a farthing per 





™Mr. Spencer, of course, means ‘the United States,” but we might fairly expect of 
well-informed English writers that they avoid this slovenly and inaccurate designation 
of our country, which originated with commercial travelers and other illiterate cads, 
and seems out of place except in their mouths. Even the term “ United States,” 
though commonly used, is in strictness no more appropriate than it is to speak ordi- 
narily of ‘the United Kingdom,” when there is no need to call attention to the fact 
ofthe Union. Our true name is that given us by all our Southward neighbors; we are 
Americans, and our country is America.—Zd. P. M. 
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pound in cotton some months hence.”*. To admit the assumption 
on which the abstract doctrine of the equality of profits rests—and 
on which, again, the doctrine of indirect taxation is based—one 
must be prepared to admit that men in business are able to make, 
and do make, similar calculations respecting every other commo- 
dity, and thus are enabled to estimate the relative profits of differ- 
ent businesses. 

The only verification adduced in support of the assumption is, 
that capital and labor desert employments £xown to be compara- 
tively unremunerative, for those which are known to yield better 
returns. Even this proposition is far from being universally true, 
and, if it proved the conclusion, would prove that the migration of 
labor from Europe to America must long ago have equalized 
European and American wages. Mr. Mill in stating the doctrine 
has granted that individual profits depend, among other things, “on 
the accidents of personal connection and even on chance,” adding, 
“that equal capitals give equal profits, as a general maxim of trade, 
would be as false as that equal age or size gives equal bodily 
strength, or that equal reading or experience gives equal knowl- 
edge.” He supposed, however, that bankers and other dealers in 
money, by lending it to the more profitable trades, put the various 
employments of capital “on such a footing as to hold out, not 
equal profits, but equal expectations of profit.” In like manner, Mr 
Bagehot argues that “the capital of the country is by the iending 
capitalists transmitted where it is most wanted.” If individual 
profits vary to the extent which Mr. Mill admitted, since there are 
no means of knowing what individual profits really are, it is hard 
to imagine how bankers and bill brokers can gauge the existing 
profits of different trades, and still harder to imagine how they can 
foreknow them. How much they really know of the matter has 
been recently exemplified by the transactions of the banks and bill 
brokers in the cases of Messrs. Overend and Gurney, and Messrs. 
Collie and Co.® Mr. Bagehot himself, writing on the money 
market and joint-stock banks, has observed: ‘The old private 





8The study of Sciology. By Herbert Spencer, pp. 18-19. 

® On the failure of these firms a commercial writer observes: “The nation entrusted 
most of its floating capital to the bill brokers, and the public found that they had no 
check on their discretion: . . . Bankers took the bills as security because bill brokers 


did, and hardly stopped to test the bills or study their nature.’—The Rationale of 
Market Fluctuations, pp. 52-3. 
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banks in former times used to lend much to private individuals ; 
the banker formed his judgment, of the discretion, the sense, and 
the solvency of those to whom he lent. And when London was 
by comparison a small city, and when by comparison every one 
struck to his proper business, this practice might have been safe, 
But now that London is enormous, and that no one can watch 
any one, such a trade would be disastrous ; it would hardly be safe 
in a country town.” 

If there is one lesson which the history of trade and the money 
market in the last ten years ought to have brought home to us 
more clearly than another, it is that both the lending and the bor- 
rowing capitalists, both bankers and traders, are singularly ill-in- 
formed and short-sighted with respect even to the condition and 
prospects of their own business. The Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England told a meeting of Turkish bondholders a few 
months ago, that he had gone into these bonds largely himself, and 
had advised others to do so. A man of business of considerable 
experience had asked my own opinion, as an economist, of that 
very security, and afterwards complained that I had dissuaded him 
from a good investment. 

Such is the stability of the main proposition of abstract politi- 
cal economy. The nature of the superstructure built on it may 
be judged from the doctrine that all special taxes on produc- 
tion fall, not on the producer but on consumers, the former 
receiving the tax with “average” profit on its advance; although 
in fact the producer may make no profit, may never sell the 
articles taxed, may even be driven from the trade and ruined 
by the impost, as the last load which breaks the back of the 
camel, for taxation has notoriously contributed to drive the smaller 
capitalists from several branches of business, for example, distilling 
and brewing. I must leave it to physicists, geologists, and naturalists 
to judge of the analogy for which Mr. Bagehot contends, of reason- 
ing of this kind to the processes by which their sciences have been 
built up; nor may I attempt to pass judgment on the sufficiency 
of the method which Mr. Darwin in particular has followed. But 
where it is urged that the abstract economist, like Mr. Darwin, rea- 
sons deductively from “one vera causa," the rejoinder is obvious 
that the “desire of wealth,” which in abstract political economy 





10 Lombard-street. By Walter Bagehot. 6th ed., p. 251. 
1 Fortnightly Review. February, 1876, p. 223. 
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occupies the place of gravitation in astronomy, and of natural 
selection in Mr. Darwin’s theory, so far from being a vera causa, is 
an abstraction, confounding a great variety of different and hetero- 
geneous motives, which have been mistaken for a single homoge- 
neous force; and that Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis was based on many 
previous inductions, and followed by minute and elaborate verifica- 
tion, for which the sole substitute in political economy has been an 
ignoratio elencht. Mr. Cairnes, indeed, emphasizes in Italics the 
proposition that “ the economist starts with a knowledge of the ulti- 
mate causes; ™ adding : “ He is already, at the outset of his enter- 
prise, in the position which the physicist only attains after ages of 
laborious research. If anybody doubts this, he has only to con- 
sider what the ultimate principles governing economic phenomena 
are.” First among these “ultimate principles” he places “the 
general desire for physical well-being, and for wealth as the means 
of obtaining it.” Yet the desire for physical well-being is so far 
from being identical with the desire of wealth that they are often 
in direct antagonism to each other. And the title of such an 
abstraction as the desire for wealth to rank as an ultimate principle 
has been, it is hoped, sufficiently refuted. | 

The abstract a priort method, it ought not to be overlooked, has 
almost entirely lost credit in Germany, and has never had undis- 
puted possession of the field in either England or France. It is 
repudiated by M. de Laveleye, and by some of the most eminent 
economists in Italy. Malthus and Say, the two most eminent con- 
temporaries of Ricardo, emphatically protested against it. Mr. J. 
S. Mill’s treatise on the Principles of Political Economy often de- 
parts from it, and in his later writings he showed an increasing ten- 
dency to question its generalizations. Nor did the founders of po- 
litical economy, either in England or France, intend to separate 
the laws of the economical world from the general laws of society. 
Their error lay in the assumption of a simple harmonious and be- 
neficent order of nature, in accordance with which human wants 
and propensities tend to the utmost amount of wealth, happiness 
and good. Mercier de la Riviére, whom Adam Smsth calls the 
best expositor of the doctrines of the Economistes, entitled his 
work L’ Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des Sociétés Politiques ; and with 
Adam Smith himself political economy was part of a complete sys- 
tem of social philosophy, comprising also natural theology, moral 





12 Logical Method, &c., p. 75. 
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philosophy, and jurisprudence. He regarded the economical struc- 
ture of the world as the result of a social evolution, but the domi- 
nant idea of a natural order of things disposed him to dwell chiefly 
on “the natural progress of opulence ;” and led him to regard its 
actual progress as “ unnatural and retrograde” wherever it diverged 
from the imaginary natural order, in place of being the result of the 
real laws of nature at work. He followed nevertheless the historical, 
as well as the a priort, method, the latter being simply an offshoot of 
the eighteenth century theory of Natural Law; and the same language 
may be used in reference to political economy, which Sir H. Maine 
has employed in describing the influence of that theory on jurispru- 
dence: “It gave birth or intense stimulus to vices of mental habit 
all but universal, disdain of positive law, impatience of experience, 
and the preference of @ friort to all other reasoning. 
There is not much presumption in asserting that what hes 
hitherto stood in the place of a science has, for the most part, been 
a set of guesses, the very guesses of the Roman lawyers.”” 
Ricardo’s fundamental assumption is a “ guess” respecting the 
natural principle regulating value and the distribution of wealth in 
the early st€ges of society, or in a state of nature; and he proceeds 
to determine by the same process the “natural” course of wages, 
profits, and prices in advanced society. In proof that every im- 
provement in the processes of manufacture which abridges labor is 
attended with a corresponding fall in the price of the product, his 
argument is: “Suppose that, in the early stages of society, the 
bow and arrows of the hunter were of equal, value and of equal 
durability with the canoe and implements of the fisherman, both 
being the produce of the same quantity of labor. Under such 
circumstances, the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter’s 
day’s labor, would be exactly equal to the value of the fish, the 
produce of the fisherman’s day’s labor. The comparative value of 
the fish and the game would be entirely regulated by the quantity 
of labor realized’in each, whatever might be the quantity of pro- 
duction, or however high or low general wages or profits might 
be.” To prove that profits are equalized in the modern world by 
the flow of capital into the more profitable trades, he resorts, in 
like manner, to a “guess:”—“It is, perhaps, very difficult to trace 
the steps by which this change is effected: it is probably by a man- 
ufacturer not actually changing his employment, but only lessening 





8 Ancient Law, pp. 91-113. 
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the quantity of capital he has in that employment.” How far this 
conjecture was well founded, appears in his own words in the same 
chapter. “The present time appears to be one of the exceptions 
to the justice of this remark. The termination of the war has so 
deranged the division which before existed of employments in 
Europe, that every capitalist has not found his place in the new 
division which has now become necessary.” 

Mr. Cairnes defines political economy as “the science which 
traces the phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth 
up to their causes in the principles of human nature and the laws 
and events, physical, political, and social, of the external world.’™ 
This process has been exactly reversed by the a priori and deduc- 
tive method. The economist “starts,” according to it, with the 
assumption of a “knowledge of ultimate causes,” and deduces the 
phenomena from the causes so assumed. What has still to be 
done is to investigate the actual phenomena, and discover their 
ultimate causes in the laws of social evolution and natural history. 
The bane of political economy has been the haste of its students to 
possess themselves of a complete and symmetrical system, solving all 
the problems before it with mathematical certainty and exactness. 
The very attempt shows an entire misconception of the nature of 
those problems, and of the means available for their solution. 
The phenomena of wealth may be made the subject of a special 
inquiry by a special set of inquirers, but the laws of co-existence 
and sequence by which they are governed must be sought in the 
great Science of Society, and by the method which it holds out. 
And that science itself is still in its infancy. Auguste Comte’s 
System of Positive Philosophy (not his System of Positive Polity) 
is a work of prodigious genius, yet it did but suggest and illus- 
trate, it did not create the science—that could not be done by a 
single mind, nor in his time; still less did it work out the connec- 
tion between the economic and the other phases of the social’evo- 
lution. If Political Economy, under that name, be not now bent 
to the task, it will speedily be taken out of the hands of its 
teachers by Sociology. 

Inadequate as is the exposition contained in this Essay, it is 
submitted as establishing, on the one hand, that the abstract and 
a priori method yields no explanation of the laws determining either 
the nature, the amount, or the distribution of wealth; and, on the 





4 Logical Method of Political Economy, 2d ed., p. 57. 
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other hand, that the philosophical method must be historical, and 
must trace the connection between the economical and the other 
phases of national history As regards the nature of wealth, it has 
been shown that essential differences in its kinds and constituents, 
profoundly affecting the economical condition of mankind, mani- 
fest themselves at different stages of progress, and that their causes 
must be sought in the entire state of society, physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and civil. The amount of wealth has been proved to 
depend on all the conditions determining the direction and employ- 
ments of human energies, as well as on the state of the*arts of 
production, and the means of supply. And the distribution 
of wealth has been shown to be the result, not of exchange 
alone, but also of moral, religious, and family ideas and senti- 
ments, and the whole history of the nation. The distribution 
effected by exchange itself demonstrably varies at different stages 
of social progress, and is by no means in accordance with the doc- 
trines of @ priori political economy. Every successive stage—the 
hunting, the pastoral, the agricultural, the commercial stages, for 
example—has an economy which is indissolubly connected with 
the physical, intellectual, moral, and civil development; and the 
economical condition of English society at this day is the outcome 
of the entire movement which has evolved the political constitu- 
tion, the structure of the family, the forms of religion, the learned 
professions, the arts and sciences, the state of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce. The philosophical method of political 
economy must be one which expounds this evolution. 


T. E. C. Lesiiez. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE WILL. 


I. THE DEFINITION OF THE WILL. 
EFINITIONS of the term “ Will,” as we find them in meta- 
physical writers, are not identical; and much apparent 
difference of opinion depends, as usual, on this diversity of state- 
ment. Locke regards the concepts “will” and “freedom” as 
entirely distinct in their nature, and not essentially related to each 
other. He says, “ Freedom belongs as little to the will, as swift- 
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ness to sleep, or squareness to virtue. Freedom to do is one 
power, will to do is another: will, a power of the mind exerting 
dominion over some part of a man by employing it in or with- 
holding it from any particular action; freedom, again, a power 
which a man has, to do or to forbear doing any particular action.” 
It appears that what Locke here denominates will is that common ac- 
tivity of the mind which expresses itself in action, which may be 
readily considered apart from the question of choice. This doubtless 
expressed something to the metaphysicians of that time, but merely 
signifies to the physiologist of the present day, the movement 
derived from the metamorphosis of nutritive material in the arteri- 
oles of the brain, which when consciously performed, are called 
thoughts, and feelings, and are the necessary precursors of a class 
of muscular acts. The question of will properly so called is not 
yet entered on at this point. Doctor Willis' elaborates Locke’s 
position in the following language: “ But there is, in fact, no one 
particular primitive faculty that wills in the human mind; will isa 
general term, and belongs to and is expressive of the activity of 
each of the primitive faculties of our nature; the benevolent 
faculty being active, causes us to will to do good and charitable 
offices ; the reverential faculty being active, to will to feel respect- 
fully or reverently ; the musical faculty active, to will to sing or 
hear music, etc.; and the willing here is necessary; but whether 
we yield to the impulse of the benevolent, reverential, or musical 
faculty, and indulge therein their various willings is not so; here 
we are free, and can yield or abstain as we list.” This passage 
renders it the more clear, that the latter part of Locke’s statement, 
in which he defines freedom, is that in which he really refers to 
the will as generally understood; and Dr. Willis’s assertion of the 
existence of our ability “to yield or abstain as we list,” grants all 
that the advocate of “ the freedom of the will” could desire. 

The modern automatic school only avoid discarding the term 
will altogether, by using it in the sense of Locke’s definition. 
They make it merely the conscious mental activity that precedes 
the act; the direction of that activity being necessary in its char- 
acter; 2. e. the result of impinging stimuli. In other words, on the 
automatic theory, the spontaneous activity of the body is directed 
or deflected by stimuli, whose ultimate form depends on the exist- 
ing mental machinery through which they pass. There is avowedly 





“a Benedict de Spinoza: his Life, Correspondence and Ethics. 1870. p. 145. 
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no room for a self-determination in such a process, and its ex- 
istence is therefore denied by this school. Inasmuch as a faculty 
of self-determination is what is here understood by the term will, 
and the question in the present article is, whether there be or be 
not such a faculty, the inquiry to which we address ourselves is 
whether a human will exist or not. Says Dr. Carpenter:? “The 
psychologist may throw himself into the deepest waters of specu- 
lative inquiry in regard to the relation between his mind and its 
bodily instrument, provided that he trusts to the inherent buoy- 
ancy of that great fact of consciousness that we have within us a 
self determining power which we call will.” The existence of such 
a faculty is in these words assumed by Dr. Carpenter, but I have 
looked in vain in his writings for a demonstration of the truth of 
this position. The same is true of the works of many other 
metaphysicians. ; 

Will may be considered in two aspects: first, as a control over 
the origin of mental or bodily movements; and second, as a con- 
trol over the direction which those movements take. The latter 
case is the one chiefly considered here, as the one involved in 
customary definitions of human will. 

It need scarcely be added that the concept will, is an abstraction 
from supposed special exhibitions of it, and represents a supposed 
mental property. 


II. THE NATURE OF ACTIONS. 


The discussion between the advocates of the freedom of the will 
on the one hand, and those of the doctrine of necessity on the 
other, has often been obstructed by a fetitio principu, which yields 
the case to the latter side at the outset. This is the dictum which 
has often passed unchallenged by both parties, that “human action 
is the product of the strongest inducement,” or, otherwise stated, 
that “the will is the result of a balancing of opposing motives ;” or 
that “the will obeys the strongest motive.” This is simply the 
statement in reversed order, of what we might suppose without 
examination to be a general truth, viz: that the motives which 
precede the acts which we observe, are stronger than all others 
at the time. If this proposition be true without qualification, 
there is no further need of discussion, since it involves the negation 
of freedom, or of a power of choosing. But as such, it isan assump- 





?Mental Physiology, p. 28. 
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tion in advance of a conclusion in the case under consideration; a 
begging of the question in a clear sense. Such a position can 
only be adopted as a result of the fullest investigation into the 
phenomena; it cannot be accorded before examination into the 
facts. 

But the statement may be admitted with this important qualifi- 
cation, by which the argument is transferred to another stage of 
the subject, viz.: that we do not thereby explain why the induce- 
ments to act thus and so do, in many obvious cases, overbalance 
all others in a given human mind? This inquiry is not fruitless, 
so long as we have before us every day examples of men acting 
differently under identical circumstances. If there be any “ lib- 
erty,” it is exercised at the point of permitting inducements or 
motives of one kind to occupy the mind to the exclusion of those 
of another kind; and secondly, such occupation being granted, 
freedom might be exercised in removing restraint from the pressure 
of the present motive, so that the act can take place. If there be 
no inherent power of controlling the attention, and none of 
restraining the pressure of motive, then there is no will in any 
proper sense of the word, and man is an irresponsible automaton. 
The proof or disproof of this proposition must be the end, not the 
beginning of the discussion. 

An inquiry into the origin of actions must be preceded by an 
examination into the nature of the acts themselves. The follow- 
ing classification is offered as expressing as nearly as possible 
their relations to the general developmental position of active 
beings, without any pre-suppositions as to their automatic or vol- 
untary character. It is necessarily assumed that all acts are per- 
formed with reference to the acquisition of pleasure or the avoid- 
ance of pain; in other words, that all acts are due to motive, and 
are the expression of design on the part of the actor. This is as 
true of the simplest as of the most complex actions of animals, 
whether consciously or unconsciously performed. The movement 
of the Amoeba in engulfing a Diatom in its jelly, is as much de- 
signed, as the diplomacy of the statesman or the investigations of 
the student. And the motive may be the same in all three cases ; 
viz: hunger. But as the unconscious acts have been probably 
derived from conscious ones by organization, a fundamental clas- 
sification must first recognize their relations to the two necessary 
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terms of consciousness, the subject and the object. All actions 
may then be divided into two classes ; those which are performed 
with the design of securing the pleasure of the subject, and those 
whose motive is to secure pleasure for the object as distinct from, 
7, e. opposed to, that of the subject. The tendencies thus defined 
have been named, in other connections, the appetent and the altru- 
istic, and these names may be preserved as equally appropriate for 
the present purpose. Actions of the appetent class differ accord- 
ing to the developmental grade of the animal displaying them, or 
the grade of the organ of the body to which they are proper. In 
their simplest form they are mechanical movements, following a 
stimulus without the intervention of any rational process; the end 
being attained by movements, whose directions are determined by 
mechanical or physical laws only. Such acts belong to the low- 
est type of animals, and are also seen in the organic functions of 
all animals; they may be called the axaesthetic division. They 
may be performed consciously or unconsciously. Acts of another 
order are those which, while due to stimuli, are directed bya pro-. 
cess of ratiocination. They are higher than those of the previous 
order because they successfully accomplish their object under 
changing circumstances, to which they adapt themselves as the 
others cannot. Like them they may be performed in conscious- 
ness or in unconsciousness, or in a still higher state of the mind, that 
of self-consciousness. The last condition is only possible to ani- 
mals of a high order of intelligence, since it not only demands an 
exercise of the rational faculty, with reference to objects, but also 
with reference to itself—the subject. These three groups form the 
rational order. The unconscious actions of both the anaesthetic 
and rational kinds, are called “reflex;” and all of them are “auto- 
matic,” in so far as they are performed without will; terms more 
fully defined in the following pages. The process of intellection in 
unconsciousness is called unconscious cerebration. 

Actions of the second great class, the altruistic, demand for 
their performance the attributes necessary for the highest of the 
appetent class. They require intelligence enough for the percep- 
tion of what is the pleasure of the object, and self-consciousness, 
to know that that pleasure is inconsistent with its own, or subjec- 
tive pleasure. 


The arrangement may be summarized as follows :-— 
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I. Appetent class. 


' nconsciou x). 
1. Anaesthetic. U — (reflex) 
Conscious. 


Unconscious (reflex). 
2. Rational. Conscious. 
Self-conscious, 
II. Altruistic class; rational and self-conscious. 

Under the definition of will above given, it cannot be present in 
unconscious or reflex actions, and the inquiry is limited to the 
conscious groups exclusively. It may then be well to add a few 
words on the nature of consciousness. 

This faculty is here understood in its broadest sense, namely, 
subjective perception. The term consciousness expresses the 
knowledge by the subject of the effects of stimuli on itself, which 
ranges all the way from the mere sense of contact, to the sense of 
an idea. An unprejudiced scrutiny of the nature of conscious- 
ness, no matter how limited that scrutiny necessarily is, shows that 
_ it is qualitatively comparable to nothing else. The attempts to 
correlate it with the physical forces have so far been utter failures, 
although the vital forces, to which it gives direction, are evidently 
not excluded from the laws of quality and quantity. The com- 
mon hypothesis that consciousness is the product of evolution, 
appears to the writer, in view of this primary fact, to be irrational; 
while the converse, that evolution is a product of consciousness, 
is far more likely to receive ultimate demonstration. From this 
stand-point it is looked upon asa state of matter, which is 
coéternal with it, but not coéxtensive. Itself in its totality a 
reservoir of force, it is the source of all physical and vital forces, 
with which it has therefore an equivalency of quantities, but 
not of qualities. The cause of the difference between conscious 
and unconscious force must be secondarily due to different condi- 
tions of matter as to its atomic constitution ; consciousness being 
only possible, so far as we can ascertain, to matter which has not 
fallen into fixed and automatic relations of its atoms. The con- 
dition appears to be one of tension, in which the automatic (crys- 
talline) tendencies antagonize each other, the material being all 
the while in the metastatic condition of nutrition. This idea is 
closely parallel to that of Heraclitus, who held that the essence of 
all things lay in perpetual modification, a universal becoming, an 
eternal emergence and disappearance. 

In accordance with the preceding views, the relations between 
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consciousness and matter are thus depicted as of a mutually ne- 
cessary character, the movements of conscious force involving 
consequences to itself from which the properties of matter neces- 
sarily preclude its escape. . 

If we trace the consciousness of animals to such an origin, it 
may be asked, why have not such beings the powers and perfec- 
tions of their source, in quality if not in quantity? The answer 
to this query, in view of the fact that they have not such qualities, 
is only to be found in an investigation of the nature of memory. 
The absence of memory of the past would be equivalent to ignor- 
ance; while a new material vehicle might*render memory possi- 
ble for the future, and thus education, under new surroundings, 
create diverse beings from a primal common source. 

We must include in our estimation of the distributions of con- 
sciousness and forces, not our planet alone, nor our system only, 
but the universe. Hence Sir William Thompson’s idea that con- 
sciousnesss (“life”) was originally exotic to our earth, is an alto- 
gether permissible hypothesis. 

If there be such a state of consciousness as will, it must have 
appeared in course of the evolution of animals, at some point in 
the series of stages of progress through which their mind has 
passed, Yet it is maintained by some thinkers that the doctrine of 
evolution necessarily excludes the idea of freedom from the nature 
of the minds thus produced. The case is, however, involved in 
that of consciousness, and the investigation of it must proceed in 
the same manner. If it has been shown that will does exist in 
connection with evolution, we must proceed to discover, if possible, 
the relation between the two facts. 

The proof of the existence of a freedom, power of choice, or will, 
is found in the origin of the altruistic class of acts, which are 
probably only possible to the human species. These have been 
above defined as those in which the pleasure of the object, as dis- 
tinct from, and therefore opposed to that of the subject, is the de- 
sign of the act. This definition excludes acts for the benefit of 
others, in which the actor is also gratified, since the motive may 
be in that case the pleasure of the subject. No doubt, many 
generous acts are of this character, but they were not such the 
first time they were performed, since experience of their pleasur- 
able character had not then been acquired, and thé evidence of all 
past experience was of a diametrically opposite character. In 
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other words, the motives already organized in the mind of the sub- 
ject, were all in favor of the subject. The laws of evolution render 
the introduction of a new element of character at this point abso- 
lutely necessary. It is well known that the development of mind, 
and through it of all the acts of the first or appetent class, has been 
due to the pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain on the part 
of the subject. The pursuit of an opposite course, by animals 
whose pleasures and pains are those of the successful fulfillment 
of the necessary functions of life, or the reverse, would insure 
their speedy extinction. Their survival has been due to their 
prompt discriminatiow of favorable and unfavorable conditions 
through their sensibilities, and the human species, as the product 
of evolution, displays these sensibilities in their highest form. Un- 
der these circumstances it is obvious that since none but the in- 
herited motives, with refinements due to more complex circum- 
stances, can be found in his mind, that without the intervention of 
will, an altruistic act is impossible. 

It has also been pointed out that such can only be performed 
by a being capable of the highest state of consciousness, 7. ¢., self- 
consciousness ; in other words, by a being capable of recognizing 
its own mental states. Under such circumstances only can it dis- 
tinguish the mental states of a being apart from itself, towards 
whom the altruistic act is directed. 

It being then conceded that will is exhibited in certain human 
actions, it becomes important to determine, if possible, the condi- 
tions under which it appeared in the course of the evolution of 
man. . 

III. THE ELEMENTS OF MIND. 

Prior to considering the origin of states of mind, it is necessary 
to go over the well-trodden field of its original constitution. 

There are three primary conditions of consciousness, which 
naturally grade into each other, viz: pain, indifference, and pleas- 
ure. Consciousness is of one or the other of these types in all 
animals. The constant flow of activity either in movements of the 
whole body or of particular parts of the body, has brought animals 
from their beginning into contact with other bodies, either at rest, 
or animated by active’forces, as light and heat, which have varied 
their sensations, rendering them more positive in each of the three 
directions named. These sensations soon cease, leaving conscious- 
ness where it was, but not without marks of their former presence 
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in the organism. They are recorded, and continue in unconscious- 
ness so long as the organism remains unchanged. This is the 
first part of memory, z. ¢., retention. Under the influence of what is 
called cohesion, the impressions may be returned to consciousness 
ina less distinct form by the occurrence of new impressions which 
have some near relation with them as to time, place, or qualities of 
other kinds. This is the second part of memory, or reminiscence. 
The sum of the impressions which are necessary to memory, con- 
stitutes experience. It is evident that reminiscence is pleasurable 
or painful, as the experiences recalled were pleasurable or painful. 
Another quality is rendered possible by the two faculties of reten- 
tion and cohesion, viz: classification. This consists of a re-ar- 
rangement of retained impressions in accordance with different 
kinds of cohesions, 2. ¢., different kinds of likenesses. The pro- 
ducts of classification may be brought into consciousness just as 
sensible impressions are revived ; but unlike these, they constitute 
in their totality a new experience of internal origin. When a co- 
hesion between two circumstances is due to a repeated experience 
of the one as following the other, men entertain the idea that one 
is necessary to the other. From memory of the necessary results 
of our own activity, we have come to regard necessary sequences 
as the result of activity somewhere. If activity be discerned in the 
first of two coherent events, we regard it as a cause of the second; 
if the first be passive, the idea of cause does not arise in connection 
with it, but in some other active agent. Finally, all processes in- 
volving reminiscences are less distinct than the original impres- 
sions. Spencer calls the former faint, the latter distinct; the faint 
order are the processes of reason; the distinct, of perception. 

Whether these processes are pleasurable, painful or indifferent, 
depends on the characteristics of the reminiscences which are 
their subjects. As the reminiscence is less distinct than the origi- 
nal impression, so there comes to be, as pointed out by Spencer, a 
faint order of pleasures and pains, which, with the indifferent class, 
form the material of the processes of reason. These mental states 
of pleasurable and painful consciousness, constitute that primary 
division of the mind, the feelings or affections, as distinguished 
from the intellect. 

The feelings co-exist with intellectual operations of all grades of 
complication, since pleasures and pains are states which follow all 
kinds of activities, and therefore reminiscences. To seek pleasure 
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and to avoid pain constitutes the business of the lives of all con- 
scious organisms ; and hence the feelings, as derived from experi- 
ences, are the directive and often originative conditions of move- 
ments or actions. In animals with higher intellectual powers, the 
general classification of experiences of given objects or actions 
results in a higher order of the mental feelings, which are called 
likes and dislikes. When these forms of consciousness assume 
an intense condition due to stimuli, they become emotions or 
passions. 

These details are entered into in order to show that the feelings 
in their various grades are the motives of action in all animals, 
from the Amoeba to man. In the former they are mere reminis- 
ecnces; in the latter, they are so generalized as to become endur- 
ing principles of action, which put the intellect to every conceiva- 
ble labor. And it is evident from this foundation fact, how the 
intellect itself has been constructed. The activity stimulated by 
the feelings has resulted in new experiences, and the accumulation 
and elaboration of these into new combinations of the faint type 
of consciousness, has been the law of their development. This 
we can observe in the education of one generation of living ani- 


mals, and it has doubtless been the law of the generations of the 
past as well. We may then review the probable method of devel- 
opment of mind through the ages of past time. 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIND. 


In the first place, it is evident that the evoluion of mind has 
been due to the activity of animal life. Although not asserted, it 
is sometimes implied that “circumstances,” in which the animal is 
passive, have been the efficient cause of mental development. 
That this could have been the case is inherently impossible, and 
since animals of the lowest types possess powers of movement, 
their activity has necessarily been an immediate cause, while sur- 
rounding circumstances have exercised a controlling influence. 

Animal activity must be traced to the generation of force or 
motion by a protoplasmic body which is constantly supplied with 
nutriment. This production of force is the basis of the acts of ani- 
mals, up to and including man; often, as remarked by Prof. Bain, 
displaying itself in aimless discharges or playful movements, as in 
lambs and boys. 

But we observe even in very simple organisms, as the Amoeba, 
etc., that many movements are not aimless, nor without design. 
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We observe that these mere specks of jelly devour nutritious sub- 
stances, and reject the innutritious, that they even distinguish 
between the Diatom which contains protoplasm within its shell, 
and the empty shell. Many facts of this kind lead us to believe 
in the consciousness of these pioneers of life, and seem to show 
that they have experiences of the pleasures of nutrition, and of 
the pains of retaining insoluble substances in the seats of assimi- 
lation. It would also appear that they remember these sensations, 
so as to seek the pleasures and reject the pains, when in the course 
of their wanderings they again come into contact with the ma- 
terial objects which have caused them. Given these two terms, 
sensibility (consciousness) and memory, and we have the con- 
ditions by means of which the entire complex superstructure of 
the affectional and the intelligent acts has been elaborated out of 
mere movements, 

This has been accomplished by the well-known laws of organi- 
zation of habits, and heredity. The performance of an act under 
stimulus, so modifies the structure of the bioplasts of the brain, as 
to facilitate its repetition. With further repetition the organiza- 
tion is soon complete, and action follows the stimulus without 
direction, so long as no adverse influence affects the consciousness. 
Whether the act be one of the Rational or Anzsthetic orders, from 
this habitual stage it becomes automatic in the true sense, between 
which and the reflex act no line can be drawn. It is evident that 
the degree of consciousness present in animals will depend on the 
number of changes appearing in their surroundings, whether due 
to modifications of the external world, or movements of their own 
bodies. Inasmuch as the habits of the lower animals are few and 
simple, most of them must be automatically performed, the con- 
sciousness being only present at the commencements of the several 
processes, It is probable that the organization of mental functions 
was at the first identical with the so-called organic functions,’ so 
far as they consist of mechanical movements ; and that the latter 
early became reflex and devoid of consciousness, developing sub- 
sequent forms through mechanical causes. The organization of 
mental functions, on the other hand, was by continued education, 
which requires the presence of consciousness at every step. 

The well-known fact of the inheritance of mental qualities, 





® See On Consciousness in Evolution, Penn Monthly, 1875, Aug., where this view is 
held. 
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shows that the evolution of mind has advanced by a continued 
process of accumulation as the product of animal experiences. The 
new generation has inherited the organization of the old, and all 
the reflex and automatic activities entailed by it,and has proceeded 
in proportion to its activity to acquire new experiences, habits and 
organization. 
V. THE BEGINNINGS OF DEVELOPMENT. 
(a) THE FEELINGS, 

The intellectual faculties of every animal thus belong to two 
classes: first, those which have been inherited; and second, those 
which it has acquired by its own experiences. Of course progress 
consists in accessions to the latter class, since inheritance without 
addition is mere repetition. If no acquisitions were made, or to 
be made, the mental, 2. ¢., the cerebral organization inherited by 
animals would continually repeat the form of their actions as un- 
erringly as the nature of a machine gives the character to the 
movements propagated through its wheels and cranks. That much 
the larger proportion of animal acts are of this class, that is, ave 
automatic, there can be no room to doubt. With an impetus to 
movement given, the strongest liking or disliking selects the object 
or direction, and the reason furnishes the mode of acquisition or 
avoidance. The known past teaches of the unknown future, and 
the established circle of the functions of life is fulfilled. But 
without acquisitions, development is impossible. 

Acquisitions to experience are gained by movements of the 
body, and hence by the mental activity to which the latter are due. 
But it is evident that the primary movement has precedence in the 
order of time over the feeling which deflects it, or the experience 
which directs later actions. In the lowest animal the first move- 
ment was doubtless a mere discharge of force; but the first de- 
signed action, the appropriation of food, was due to a sense of want 
or hunger, which is a form of pain. This was followed by gratifi- 
cation, a pleasure, the memory of which constituted a motive for 
a more evidently designed act, viz.: pursuit. 

These two mental states, the one painful, the other pleasurable, 
form the basis in the feelings of all appetent acts. The painful 
sense of want is the motive to the performance of the primary class 
of actions, and the experience of pleasurable gratification furnishes 
the motive for a class which must be regarded as secondary. 

The primary organized feelings of animals are not numerous. 
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In man, the most highly developed, Professor Bain enumerates 4 
only eleven types, and some of these he states may be further re- 
solved. From the stand-point of the evolutionist this is evidently 
necessary, and a corresponding reduction in number can be made. 
The development of the feelings has proceeded from the early be- 
ginnings above described, in subsequent ages, part passu with that 
of the intellect. It is necessary in the nature of things that it 
should be so, since the finer and fuller the sensibility to pleasures 
and pains in all directions, the greater will be the complexity of 
experience, and hence of intelligence. It is not practicable to 
trace the history of the feelings here, but I allude briefly to one 
class of them—the social affections—as they have been treated by 
Herbert Spencer, whose contributions to this department of knowl- 
edge have been very important. 

This author maintains that the social affections are the product, 
in the department of mind, of the function of reproduction. They 
are the organized products of experiences of pleasures derived 
from fellow beings, just as other kinds of likes and dislikes are de- 
rived from experiences of the qualities of various objects. It is 
sufficient that this faculty must survive, and the social instincts be- 
come more and more refined or specialized. It is a remarkable 
fact in the successional relations, and hence evolution, of the verte- 
brata, that the only system that has accompanied the nervous in its 
progress from generalization to specialization and perfection, is the 
reproductive. Man, standing at the head of the series by his de- 
veloped brain, possesses also the most specialized reproductive sys- 
tem. He is inferior to many other Mammalia in his osseous and 
muscular type, and in his digestive organs, including dentition, 
etc., but the orders which are his superiors in these respects yield 
to him the supremacy in the two systems mentioned. 

Functionally the two systems oppose each other, and that exer- 
cise of the one is at the expense of the other is a physiological 
law. Health of the individual, and persistence of the species, de- 
pend on the maintenance of the equilibrium between them. This 
is because success in obtaining food on the one hand depends on 
intelligence, and undue power cannot be expended in other direc- 
tions without starvation. Thus the law of evolution lends full sup- 
port to the doctrine first formulated by Kant, of the dual nature of 
the human mind, in its division into the intellect and the affections. 


‘The Emotions and the Will, p. 36, 
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(4) IN THE INTELLIGENCE. 

The intellect includes a record of experiences of resemblances 
and differences, of causes and effects, arranged in orders of place, 
time, and of qualities ofall kinds. The importance of an intellect 
depends on the number of experiences it contains ; on the clear- 
ness with which qualities can be brought into consciousness; on 
the correctness with which the classification expresses the quali- 
ties; on the relation which the qualities preferred bear to an ob- 
ject of pursuit; and on the rapidity with which any or all of these 
functions may be performed. The triumph of reason is foresight 
or predication, in which it brings into consciousness the unknown, 
by reproducing its experiences of the known. This is the service 
rendered by education, by the acquisition either of experiences 
themselves, or of the experiences of others. 

Acquisitions then do not imply a predication of the unknown 
from the known, but an actual addition to the stock of the known. 
The automatic life above described includes no such process, but 
is a routine varying only in unimportant details, and changing in 
no great feature. Progress evidently depends on something be- 
sides knowledge, for in proportion to the degree of progress is 
the departure from the known, and in proportion to the novelty 
of a situation is experience worthless as a guide. 

Designed actions which are performed without a basis of know!- 
edge which is sufficient for predication, are not automatic. That 
is, while the activity may be physically spontaneous and compul- 
sory, the direction it takes and the mode of its execution cannot 
be automatic, unless the machinery which must give the direction, 
and which creates the mode, be already in existence. 

The field of the known is very limited, as compared with that of 
the unknown, in the experience of the Amoeba. In its first move- 
ments, it has absolutely no basis on which to establish an anticipa- 
tion of the future. Such is also the situation of the young of 
every animal. But the cases of the inferior and superior species 
present the important difference, that in the former there are few 
or no mental powers derived by inheritance, while in the latter 
such exist in proportion to the position of the species in the scale 
of intelligence. 

The facts of evolution teach that the habits of animals have 
been modified during past geological ages, under the influence of 
changes in their physical surroundings. While these changes may 
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perhaps, have furnished the stimuli to the adoption of new habits, 
the conditions have not often been so rigid as to define exactly 
what those habits should be, in some or all of their details. The 
animal has necessarily proceeded blindly in many instances; in 
others, his mental darkness has been illumined by a low grade of 
imagination. This may be believed in view of the many attempts 
which animals often make before succeeding in attaining a desired 
end. Imagination plays an important part in the origin of motives 
and of actions, and is related to predication. It is defined as the 
presentation or construction of images or representations from 
items of experience, which representations so far differ in the con- 
nection of their details from actual experience, or so far lack the 
qualities of experiences, as not to constitute a predication of future 
events. Predication may be defined as the certain knowledge of 
the unexperienced from the experienced; while imagination in- 
cludes the grades of probable, possible, and impossible concepts, 
constructed from the same material as predication. Whether this 
faculty exists in the animals which cannot speak, is not readily 
ascertained ; but, inasmuch as many of them predicate, it is proba- 
ble that they possess some degree of imagination also. But it is 
obviously a quality of the highest types of mind, since its devel- 
opment depends primarily on the furniture of memory, derived 


from a long period of experience, whose amount depends on recep- 
tivity and retentiveness. 
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VI. THE ORIGIN OF MOTIVES. 

It has been said that the operation ordinarily called choosing, in 
which the will is popularly supposed to be free, consists merely of 
asum in addition and subtraction, where various: inducements are 
balanced, the resultant preponderance being expressed in the act. 
It will be easily seen that while this statement is true in regard to 
cases where the elements of the calculation are known, it is not true 
where any or all of them are unknown. The difference in the two 
cases is very great. All likes and dislikes are based upon experi- 
ence or knowledge; and when there is no knowledge, likes and dis- 
likes cannot be said to exist. Since likes and dislikes constitute 
motives, where the former are wanting the latter are also wanting. 
Whatever inducements are presented from beyond the field of knowl- 
edge, are derived from the imagination, and are in self-conscious 
minds relatively weak as motives, or absolutely without weight. 
They might be regarded as motives in embryo, ready to become 
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such on the acquisition of a corresponding experience. The imag- 
ination can prefigure one alternative as well as another, in a direc- 
tion where experience is wanting, and might indeed be said under 
such circumstances to have no existence, and the expression, “I 
can’t imagine,” be thought to have foundation in fact. The influ- 
ence of such a guide is not imperative, and raises no obstacle to the 
origin of a new feature of consciousness by an act of choosing, when 
the pressure to act at all, is sufficiently great. 

There is, perhaps, but one situation of the mind where the pres- 
sure of feeling is strong enough, and predication and imagination 
sufficiently excluded, to develop a will which shall create motives 
rather than obey them. This is in the cases where self-interest is 
weighed in the balance against the interest or good of other people. 
Here the feelings are most severely pressed, and the future results 
to self most uncertain. Self-sacrifice may be beneficial to self, or it 
may not: one may be the gainer by the general prosperity, or he 
may be the looser. Morality may promise future good to thecom- 
munity, but why sacrifice self for the community? Gratitude for . 
services rendered is an uncertain anticipation. Man’s most limited 
knowledge and greatest inability in predication is in the field of hu- 
man motives and actions, and chiefly in respect to those which be- 
long to his moral feelings. As already remarked the complication 
in this direction is so great, as to produce the effect of novelty: so 
that man, come into possession of an intellect which is the product 
of ages of development, finds before him a new field of his own 
making where his inherited powers fail. 

This is the field where the most momentous decisions possible 
in human life are made. Since questions of right and wrong re- 
late to the happiness of men in their relations to each other, the 
social affections are the stronghold of the motives that bear on this 
result. It is evident that a thousand subordinate motives take 
their direction from the primary decisions between these two orig- 
inal alternatives of feeling. 

It is true that the predication of human actions necessitated by 
bodily functions alone, is easy, even when they come to be of a 
highly complex character, as in the mercantile transactions of a 
populous business center. But so soon as the ethical element 
enters into the calculation, the difficulty is greatly increased, and 
with the majority of men predication ceases, and faith begins. 
This is illustrated in the many credit transactions, without which 
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it is well known that trade on any but the most limited scale is 
impossible. So it must be admitted that many men practice faith 
in many affairs, and that this faith is chiefly reposed in the moral 
excellence of other men. Under these circumstances, that state of 
the affections arises in most men which is termed faith, and which 
is only present in the highest form of progressive action, whether 
the results of that action be beneficial or not. It is a condition of 
the affections, as imagination is a condition of the intellect. The 
lowest animal, when attempting a novel act in obedience to imper- 
ative stimuli, doubtless moves blindly, and adopts one of two 
or more alternatives through pure accident. In animals of a 
higher grade of intelligence, new situations are known to be such, 
and fear or suspicion is the usual result. Generally, animals of the 
higher orders do not adopt new habits excepting under severe pres- 
sure, and the majority of them have perished in past geologic ages, 
on account of their inability to assume new modes of life. Never- 
theless, in so far as an animal or a man ventures into an unknown 
. field of action, where he is without the guidance of a past ex- 
perience, he or it performs an act of trust in the broad meaning 
of the word. So far as this state of mind is known to the subject, 
the act is one of true faith in the restricted or proper sense of the 
word. Imaginations may and do assume to men the importance of 
truths, and in so far they are such tothem. But in proportion 
as this is the case, faith in its proper sense is wanting, and the action 
following is automatic. The highest form of intellect is necessary 
to the highest form of faith, since it is only by a knowledge of 
the absence of knowledge, that an act of faith is possible. In pro- “a 
portion to this knowledge of self is faith enlarged; in proportion 


to certainty, or supposed certainty in affairs, is faith diminished 
in its scope. 








































































































It is evident then that, abstractly speaking, occasions must arise 
in human experience where a decision between two alternatives is 
dependent on choice alone. ~ That these occasions have arisen, and 
the choice been made, is shown by the existence of the altruistic 
class of actions. The number of these occasions may not be very 
great, but the consequences are very important. In whatever 
direction these decisions are made, long series of automatic actions 
are organized. 

Although the existence of the altruistic class of acts affords the 
clearest proof of the origin of will, it is not denied that correspond- 
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ing situations may not occur in other directions. It is also prob- 
able that will, once organized as a faculty of consciousness, can be 
exercised in many acts in opposition to habits, differing in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the individual; and that it can be 
inherited like any other quality of mind. But I will show later, 
that the organization of altruistic habits has narrower limits than that 
of those of the appetent class, because self-preservation depends 
on the latter, and not on the former, so that the appetent qualities 
are more certain to be inherited and survive. 

The conclusion of this portion of the subject is, that that depart- 
ment of mind called the feelings’ is the primary source of action: 
that they act automatically with or without the aid of the reason- 
ing powers, when dealing with the known ; but when dealing with 
the unknown may develop, in self-conscious beings, the state of 
faith, and acts of will: that this freedom is born of tension of the 
affections and of inability of the intellect. 

Thus have the irregular and fortuitous decisions of animals 
been replaced by volition, as the highest quality of the mind, and 
therefore the crown of evolution. No new “physical” force is 
here called into requisition. The determination of the direction 


of such forces already existing in or passing through the brain in 
executive action, neither adds to nor subtracts from them. Will 
is, under these circumstances, looked upon as developed consvious- 
ness. 


All this is of course opposed by the doctrine of the origin of 
moral excellence by development, on the basis of the utilitarian 
theory of morals. I therefore proceed to a brief examination of its 
claims in this direction. 

Good is well defined as the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ; and by a natural transfer, the term is applied to whatever 
is conducive to that object. It therefore includes not only present 
pleasures, but also the influences which conduce to future pleas- 
ures, and which may be sown in the mind long before they bring 
forth fruit. As present pleasures are not always consistent with 
greater ones in the future, so present pleasure is not always good. 
Evil being the reverse or negation of good or happiness, is avoided 
by all beings to whom it is consciously known; but what they re- 
gard as evil will of course depend on their intelligence in deter- 





8 Which appears to be identical with what Schopenhauer calls the will. 
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mining or predicating the future effects of actions. But no mat- 
ter what the degree of intelligence, no responsibility, as usually 
understood, can be expected of beings which have no power of 
choosing, or will, 

The utilitarian theory of the evolution of morals asserts that the 
development of goodness is simply due to the discovery and en- 
forcement of the law of self-protection and preservation. The 
selfish interests require the protection of person and property 
without which a community is an impossibility, Law being thus 
established and enforced, moral habits are imposed upon men, 
which become incorporated into character and transmitted to suc- 
ceeding generations. This is all doubtless true, but whether it is a 
fundamental or secondary truth is the point requiring attention. 

The fundamental objection to this hypothesis is, that the altruis- 
tic affections are not inherited or transmitted. This is because the 
pains and penalties of wrong-doing as inflicted by law, cannot and 
ought not to overcome the inherent instinct of self-preservation in 
man. It is true that moral character is inherited, and that changes 
in this department for better or worse are transmitted to offspring. 
The mental organization of a race may be improved by the weak- 
ening of the emotional or the strengthening of the rational facul- 
ties. But since the affections are at the foundation of all activity 
whatsoever, of wrong-doing as well as of right-doing, it is obvious 
that no amount of legal restraint can render them innocuous. 
Their existence is necessary for self-preservation, and law only re- 
strains their activities to certain directions. That intelligence tends 
to restrain wrong-doing is true; but although intellect is inherited, 
the manner in which its teachings are applied in practice is not. 
Each man must learn the merits of different courses of action in 
regard to morals for himself; his intelligence places before him the 
facts, and shows him how to execute his wishes, but the state of 
his affections determines the general direction. Moral ameliora- 
tion has attended the progress of intelligence on the one hand, and 
moral abasement on the other. Intelligence is the condition of the 
perception of moral truth; in other words, intelligence, as applied 
to moral questions, is the conscience. Consequences of acts are 
understood, and their relations to the pleasures and pains of men 
are weighed. Thus, no doubt, the world has advanced in the 
knowledge of good and evil, and of right and wrong. That it has 
improved in the practice of right has not been due to the inheri- 
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tance of respect for law, but to the self-destructive nature of wrong. 
That continued wrong sooner or later ends in the destruction of 
the wrong-doer, either from within or without, must be generally 
admitted. Thus is the truth of the doctrine of “the survival of the 
fittest” vindicated in moral as in natural law. But it is also true 
that this law is restrictive only, and that the school of Hume and 
Bentham has overlooked the deeper originative law in moral phil- 
osophy, as the school of Darwin has done in biological philosophy. 

It may still be urged that, if it be granted that experience of the 
pains of evil-doing be not transmitted as an intellectual acquisition 
from generation to generation, nevertheless such experience is 
sufficient to educate each separate generation as it passes, without 
any other than automatic action on their part. It may be replied 
to this that the results thus obtained are not due to will, but simply 
follow compulsion, the motive thus created only varying in strength 
with the characters of the individuals. Its success is restricted to 
circumstances where the penalties are sufficiently certain to consti- 
tute counter-inducements to effect the necessary restraint. This* 
can only be the case with the weaker members of society. Wher- 
ever there is sufficient power to escape penalties, wrong-doing has 
no restraint. Under such a system might and right are identical; 
for the strongest needs no protection of law. It is true that 
society can combine against a single malefactor, but it is also true 
that malefactors can combine. In fact, it is one of the usual phe- 
nomena of human society, to find men becoming malefactors as 
soon as they attain to power; or to find society governed by a few 
malefactors who have an army to enforce their pleasure. 

While then inheritance does not secure the performance of 
altruistic acts, appetent affections may be so increased by accu- 
mulation in descent as to become uncontrollable, so that will either 
does not come into existence, or is extinguished, so far as regards 
those affections. In such a situation there is no such equivalency 
between opposing motives as gives opportunity for the will, the ex- 
perience of appetent pleasure being too strong to allow of hesi- 
tancy in the face of vague representations of imaginary conse- 
quences on the other side. Even in highly intelligent men, to 
whom consequences are best known, knowledge may be thrust 
from consciousness, by strong feeling in favor of one alternative 
at the moment of action. 





——— 


6 Which expresses the quality called the Will by Schopenhauer. 
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VII. CONSEQUENCES. 


It is now well to consider how far an automatic mind has any 
claim to personality or individvality, as generally understood. 
From the usual stand-point, a being without “ liberty,” or will prop- 
erly so called, is without character, and is in so far a nonentity. 
Even the character of the Deity cannot escape this destructive 
analysis; for according to Spinoza, if He is good, but a single line 
of action, without alternatives, lies open to God, if He be at the 
same time omniscient. All this is changed if the element of spon- 
taneity in character be pre-supposed. The existence of such a 
quality renders foresight of its decisions in some cases no more 
than a calculation of chances, and in other cases impossible; thus 
offering the only conceivable limit to omniscience, and hence to 
omnipotence. And as we regard the goodness of God as the 
anchor of the universe, if that goodness be in some respect incon- 
sistent with omnipotence, we are strengthened if we discover that 
there is ground for correcting our traditional suppositions in regard 
to the latter. Can we not find this ground in a liberty or freedom 
which is the condition of what we suppose, in the absence of 
knowledge, to be the characteristic of the highest class of con- 
scious existences? E. D. Cope. 











NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. . 


AVAL government may be defined as that system of funda- 
{ mental rules by which a navy is governed; or by which the 
members of the Naval Service are to regulate their official actions. 
The chief desideratum is that these rules shall be so framed as 
to ensure an energetic, efficient and economical administration of 
naval affairs. 

A brief review of the history of one of the oldest naval govern- 
ments extant—the English—will serve to illustrate the principles 
on which that species of government should be based. 

The Board of Admiralty of Great Britain may be likened to one 
of those imposing Elizabethan structures to be met with occasion- 
ally in England. Begun originally in a natural and unpretending 
way, but added to by successive generations, they have grown into 
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what we find them to-day, rambling and incongruous edifices, yet 
wonderfully substantial, and of the utmost practical utility. It 
needs a life-time, almost, to become familiar with their wilderness 
of nooks and crannies, their conveniences, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, their inconveniences. The head of the house must often in 
the course of nature change ; but the old retainers, with their seem- 
ingly perpetual existence cling to the estate, bringing down with 
them and transmitting to their descendants the traditions and the 
secrets of the place. Like the science of English law the Board 
also has its inexorable /ex noun scripta. 

One of the earliest attempts in England at the formation of a 
Navy Board was in the first year of the reign of Richard I. (1189) 
when five commissioners, including an archbishop and a bishop, 
were appointed with the title of “ Leaders and Governors of all the 
King’s Navy.” During several years of the reign of King John, 
the principal management of the navy was entrusted to a priest 
named William de Wrotham, archdeacon of Taunton, for most of 
the high offices in England were filled at this time by priests. He 
was designated “ Keeper of the King’s Ships,” or “ Keeper of the 
Seaports.” But in these early days the seas were infested with 
pirates, for which reason “ Wardens of the Sea” were appointed. 
Their duties were to guard the seas and coasts about England and 
to try offenders against the laws of the sea. In 1224 “the lord the 
King,” committed “to Geoffrey de Lucy the guardianship of the 
sea-coast of England from Pevensey to Bristol.” In this manner 
were the coasts of England portioned out to be guarded by the 
navy, the warden or admiral of each district being not only 
“ Keeper of the Coast,” but invested with judicial functions as well. 
It was in very much the same way that the questors of the Roman 
fleet, after the Pyrrhic war, had been appointed to the guardianship 
of the coasts of Italy and to form a war marine for their protection. 

In 1297, Sir William de Leybourne was appointed “Captain of 
the King’s Mariners,” and was the first to be styled “Admiral of 
the Sea of the King of England.” The commissions issued at this 
time to admirals imposed a two-fold duty. All details respecting 
the equipment and management of ships and crews were confided 
to the admirals who were from time to time appointed to command 
the King’s fleets—those which environed the coasts. In addition 
to this, they were to hold courts within their several jurisdictions 
for the administration of “Ze ley marine a’auncien droit,” and offend- 
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ers against the maritime code were ordered to be delivered up to 
one of the King’s admirals, who was to proceed “according to 
marine law.” The admiral’s court had cognizance of all proceed- 
ings on the sea, and, in general, of such matters as our Federal 
courts sitting as courts of admiralty have to-day. 

The civzl/ management of the Royal Navy was at this time con- 
fined to the King and privy council. When information or advice 
on naval affairs was required, two or more of the inhabitants of 
each of the principal sea-port towns, or others supposed to be con- 
versant with the subject under advisement, would be summoned. 
Here we see, however rude the form, the true principle of naval 
government, growing spontaneously in obedience to a natural law 
of development. The civil government of the navy is retained by 
the civil power; the military branch, subordinate to the civil, is left 
to the military; while questions of a special nature are referred to 
experts. In the reign of Henry VIII. an improvement was made 
in the practical application of this principle. Instead of each ad- 
miral having the equipping and fitting out of his own fleet, a cen- 
tral office, called the Admiralty Office, was established in 1512; 
commissioners were appointed to inspect ships of war, and a court 
for the trial of marine causes was erected, the latter in 1514. In 
other words, there was established a Navy Department and a Court 
of Admiralty. 

At the time of which we are speaking, peers and persons of high 
military reputation were appointed as admirals, instead of eminent 
seamen, for “the sailors,” it was said, “would only obey a great 
man.” In this way it came that the command of fleets and the 
management of the navy was sometimes entrusted, either through 
favoritism or other cause, to unprofessional and incompetent hands, 
and the navy suffered accordingly. In 1604, James I. issued a 
commission for “an enquiry into the general state of the marine.” 
This was followed in 1618 by a second commission, issued by the 
King for regulating the affairs of the navy. 

This latter commission was conmiposed of men of rank and great 
naval experience, without whose advice no affairs of importance 
relating to the navy were to be undertaken. Its appointment was 
to cover the gross incapacity of the Lord High Admiral, the 
elegant and witty, but shallow and corrupt, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, and prime favorite of the King. In this commis- 
sion we see the origin of the present Board of Admiralty: it was 
the off-spring of necessity. 
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At the Restoration (1660) the Duke of York became Lord High 
Admiral. One of his first acts was the appointing of a commission 
to report on the state of the navy. And this example of referring 
difficult questions to a commission is all the more valuable from 
the great capacity exhibited by the Duke himself for naval affairs, 
and from his splendid record in the great naval battles with the 
Dutch. In his case it may be truly said,a good admiral was 
spoiled to make a bad king. On the retirement of the Duke of 
York, Charles II. assumed the government of the navy himself, 
but soon after abandoned it to favorites. James II., on his acces- 
sion, exercised in his own person the regal authority and the au- 
thority of Lord High Admiral, which was merged in him as sov- 
ereign. The Admiralty was not therefore in commission during 
these two reigns, 

The prostitution of the important office of High Admiral by 
granting it to court favorites for corrupt purposes had its natural 
effect. Immediately after the revolution of 1688, Parliament passed 
(2 sess.Williamand Mary) an act establishing a Board of Admiralty; 
in other words it legalized and rendered permanent the customary 
commission of experts that incompetent ministers had long ren- 
dered necessary. By this act it was “declared and enacted that 
all and singular authorities, jurisdictions and powers which, by any 
act of Parliament or otherwise, have been and are lawfully vested 
* * * inthe Lord High Admiral of England for the time be- 
ing, have always appertained to, and may be exercised by the com- 
missioners for executing the office of High Admiral of England 
for the time being according to their commissions.” Although 
passed in 1690, this act was not put in force till two years after- 
wards, when it was resolved in the House of Commons that the 
House be moved that His Majesty be advised “to constitute @ 
commission of the Admiralty of such persons as are of known exper- 
tence in maritime affairs: that for the future, all orders for the man- 
agement of the fleet do pass through the Admiralty that shall be so 
constituted.” In 1702 Prince George of Denmark, consort of 
Queen Anne, was created Lord High Admiral, and in 1827 William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, for about 15 months filled the same high 
office. With these exceptions the office of Lord High Admiral 
has been in commission for 184 years. 

The Admiralty patent, as it is called, places in the hand of “Our 
Commissioners for executing the office of Our High Admiral,” full 
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power to administer the affairs of the navy. It enjoins upon all 
persons belonging to the navy to observe all such orders as “ Our 
said Commissioners, or any two or more of them, give,” * * “as 
if Our High Admiral had given it.” But the distribution of 
responsibility contained in the patent has not been conformed to 
in practice, and it is believed that the First Lord has a far greater 
share of the labors of the Admiralty than he can properly attend 
to. “According to the patent, all the members are equal, with 
co-ordinate powers, and with joint responsibility. According to 
usage, the responsibility rests almost entirely on the First Lord.” 
(Evidence of the Duke of Somerset before the select Committee 
on the Board of Admiralty, 16 April, 1861.) As he nominates 
the other members “ at his pleasure,” the First Lord is, practically, 
supreme; for, if opposed by the members, he may break up the 
Board. Besides the First Lord, who is a cabinet officer appointed 
generally from civil life by the Prime Minister, there are three 
naval members of the Board, and one other member, who is always 
taken from among the members of the House of Commons. In 
addition to the Board proper, there are one naval and two civil 
Secretaries. The Board meets every week-day at noon, except 
Saturdays; and two Lords and a Secretary form a quorum for bus- 
iness, Certain orders may be signed by the Secretary alone, and 
are regarded as the’order of the Board collectively: but an order 
that authorizes the payment of money, requires the signatures of 
two Lords. The Secretaries have jointly charge of the Secretariat, 
and the First Secretary has important duties in Parliament, in con- 
nection with the department. 

In March, 1861, a select committee was appointed “to inquire 
into the Constitution of the Board of Admiralty, and the various 
duties devolving thereon;” also, “as to the general effect of such 
system on the navy.” No material change took place, however, 
until the 14th January, 1869, when, at the instance of Mr. Hugh 
C. E. Childers, then First Lord, the Board was re-organized by 
Her Majesty in Council, as follows: First Lord of the Admiralty, 
First Naval Lord, Third Lord and Controller, Junior Naval Lord, 
and Civil Lord, with the Parliamentary Secretary, and the Perma- 
nent Secretary—the First Lord, being responsible to Her Majesty 
and to Parliament, for all the business of the Admiralty ; the other 
members of the Board were to act as his assistants. 

On the 19th March, 1872, the order of January, ’69, was re- 
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scinded, and the Board constituted as follows, and as it now 
stands : 

(1) The First Lord of the Admiralty, First Naval Lord, 
Second Naval Lord, Junior Naval Lord, Civil Lord. 

(2) The Parliamentary Secretary, Permanent Secretary, Na- 
val Secretary. 

(3) The office of Comptroller of the Navy was re-established as 
an office to be held for a fixed period by an officer, not a member 
of the Board, and to be assisted by a permanent officer to be 
called Deputy Comptroller and Director of Dockyards, whose 
duties are mainly concentrated on the management of the dock- 
yards, 

(4) The First Lord is responsible to Her Majesty and to Par- 
liament for all the business of the Admiralty, the business to be 
transacted in three principal divisions: 

(a) The First Naval Lord, the Second Naval Lord, and the 
Junior Naval Lord, to be responsible to the First Lord of the Ad- 
' miralty for the administration of so much of the business relating 
to the personnel of the Navy and to the movement and condition 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet, as shall be assigned to them, or each of 
them, from time to time by the First Lord. 

(4) The Comptroller to be responsible to the First Lord for the 
administration of so much of the business as relates to the madé;iel 
of Her Majesty’s Navy, the Comptroller to have the right to 
attend the Board, and to explain his views whenever the First 
Lord shall submit to the Board for their opinion, designs for ships 
or any other matters emanating from the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment. 

(c) The Parliamentary Secretary to be responsible to the First 
Lord for the Finance of the Department, and for so much of the 
other business of the Admiralty as may be assigned to him. 

(zd) The Civil Lord, the Permanent Secretary, and the Naval Sec- 
retary, to have such duties as shall be assigned to them by the 
First Lord. 

A number of other officers are by the same order established at 
the Admiralty, Whitehall, as: 

Director of Naval Ordnance, Chief Naval Architect, Engineer- 
in-Chief, Accountant General, Director General of Medical De- 
partment, Director of Transport Service, Chief of Hydrographic 
Division, Adjutant General of Marines, etc., etc., etc. 
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It may be here noted that, counting from 1801, when the Earl 
of St. Vincent was at the head of naval affairs, and including the 
Duke of Clarence, who was Lord High Admiral from May 2, 
1827, to Aug. 12, 1828, and including, also, the present incumbent, 
the Hon. Mr. Hunt, the official life of a First Lord may be as- 
sumed to be about two years and seven months, while that of a 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States, for.the same period, 
averages two years and nine months. 

Now the theory on which this Board is founded has obtained 
from the earliest times as already explained, and is entirely con- 
sistent with sound principles. The First Lord has general control 
of the whole navy, in the name of his Sovereign, to whom he is re- 
sponsible for its management. But he represents the civil power, 
and concerns himself more immediately with the civil affairs of the 
navy. It is for this reason that in the more liberal forms of gov- 
ernment the First Lord or Minister of Marine is selected from 
civil life. Associated with this civil office, but subordinate to it, is 
the military branch of the establishment. This is presided over by 
the senior Sea Lord, and his coadjutors, the other Sea Lords and 
Naval Secretary. Here we have a division of labor of such obvi- 
ous propriety as to need no argument for its support. 

This distinction between the civil and military has never fully ob- 
tained in the organization of the navy department of the United 
States. With us, the Secretary of the Navy has generally endeav- 
ored to assume the duties of both civil and military branches, and, 
as a natural consequence, he has generally failed, as the gradual 
but certain decadence of the navy during the last half century fully 
attests. The relative positions of a Secretary of the Navy and a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, it may be observed, are analogous ; 
they both derive their authority from sources precisely similar, 
viz.: the Chief Magistrate. The Chief Magistrate of a State, be he 
Prince or President, is the constitutional or acknowledged military 
head. Thus James I. declared himself to be Lord High Admiral 
and Lord General, a claim that was subsequently confirmed to the 
reigning sovereign by Parliament. (13 Car. II. c.6.) So in sec- 
ond section of Art. II. of the Constitution of the United States, the 


President is declared to be the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy. 


That the President might actually take command of troops in 
the field, was contemplated as a possibility by the framers of the 
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Constitution, and during the late war of the Rebellion he really 
did exercise the functions of commander-in-chief by changing the 
plan of a campaign which had been laid down with consummate 
military skill; but no such contingency was ever imagined for his 
Secretaries of State, either for War or for the Marine. In the name 
of their common chief, they have general control of the two arms 
of the public service, but it is solely in a civil capacity that they 
act. They have no military existence whatever. For this reason 
there should be associated with the Secretary of each of these de- 
partments a military executive, subordinate to the administrative 
or civil branch, but having certain duties connected with the ser- 
vice proper, so clearly defined as not to be subjected to the caprice 
of the ephemeral and ever-varying interests of party politics. The 
only question to be considered now is, whether this executive 
power should be vested in one or in several persons. In the army 
it has never been questioned that this power should lie with the 
commanding general. But in the navy, through some misappre- 
hension, a plurality of executives has found much favor. The pre- 
sent navy department has nine separate and independent execu- 
tives, a fact which goes far to account for the unsatisfactory state 
in which we find the navy to-day. To remedy this great evil, va- 
‘rious boards, such as of admiralty, commissioners, etc., etc., have 
been proposed. An examination of the British Board of Adini- 
ralty, however, has shown that that body originated as a commis- 
sion appointed for a specific purpose, and that now certain general 
duties are distributed among its members much in the same way 
that similar duties of our navy department are distributed among 
chiefs of bureaus. But we have no.need of such a board with our 
bureau system, where the chiefs can be assembled at pleasure for 
consultation. We simply require a military executive, and expe- 
rience and reason concur in pointing toa single person to hold the 
office. “That unity is conducive to energy will scarcely be dis- 
puted;” observes the Federalist, in discussing the form of the Ex- 
ecutive branch of our government, “decision, activity, secrecy, 
and despatch will generally characterize the proceedings of one 
man in a much more eminent degree than the proceedings of a 
greater number; and in proportion as the number is increased, 
these qualities will be diminished.” “Timidity, indecision, obsti- 
nacy, and pride of opinion,” says Mr. Justice Story, in continuing 
Hamilton’s forcible argument against an Executive Council, “must 
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mingle in all such councils, and infuse a torpor and sluggishness 
destructive of all military operations.” These arguments apply 
with irresistible force to the government of a navy. Summing up, 
then, we are led to the conclusion that a navy department should 
consist of a Secretary of the Navy, to administer the civil affairs of 
the navy—the Admiral of the Navy, or a naval officer of high rank, 
to act as his executive, or assistant, in the management of the af- 
fairs of the navy proper, and the bureaus as they now exist, but 
with the strangely anomalous clause of the law stricken out, which 
makes the orders of an inferior, a chief of bureau, equal to those of 
his superior, the Secretary of the Navy. (See Sec. 420, Revised 
Statutes.) 

A naval government based on such sound principles as we have 
endeavored to elucidate, could not fail in the desideratum we set 
out with:—an energetic, efficient, and economical administration 
of naval affairs. 











MR. DARWIN ON THE FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 


N 1862, Mr. Darwin’s Fertilization of Orchids first appeared. 

Leading botanists knew that most of this tribe were unable 
to fertilize themselves, and some knew that insects were neces- 
sary agents in successful fertilization; but no one knew how 
varied and how beautiful were the arrangements by which fer- 
tilization was effected, and few knew that the pollen of one 
flower was brought to another as a regular thing by insect aid. 
To demonstrate these facts was Darwin’s great work. He tells 
us that it grew out of his Origin of Species. He there gave general 
reasons for a belief that no “hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a 
perpetuity of generations.” Having been blamed, he says, for pro- 
pounding this doctrine without giving ample facts, he issued this 
book “to show he had not spoken without having gone into 
details.” Even with this work on the fertilization of orchids, he 
seems to have felt that something further was necessary to prove 





1CRoss AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Charles Dar- 
win. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 

ON THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDs By INSECTS. By Charles Darwin. 2d Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1877. 
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the point. Thus it appears, Cross and Self-Fertilization was sug- 
gested. The experiments on which this book is founded, were 
commenced a year or so afterwards, and continued for several sub- 
sequent years. This piece of history is important, as it shows that 
Mr. Darwin was strongly prepossessed in favor of the doctrine 
he propounded, before these last experiments were begun. At the 
same time, it is but fair to say, that the world has seen few more 
patient, conscientious workers than Mr. Darwin; and if it be pos- 
sible for any human being to be wholly uninfluenced in his judg- 
ment by preconceived opinions, he surely is that man. 

Cross and Self-Fertilizaiion is a monument of wonderful scien- 
tific industry. Every one of its four hundred and sixty-nine 
pages contains some distinct fact worth weighing—and in general, 
there is food for reflection in every line. The student will want to 
read the whole carefully, but he will find it take a long time to 
thoroughly digest the work. The general reader will, perhaps, be 
content with the introductory chapters, and those at the end, which 
give in a concise manner the conclusions drawn from the details 
given in the chapters that have gone before. It will be well, how- 
ever, for those who are specially interested in the subject, to study 


the experiments as given; for, we think, that in many cases they 
will not draw the same conclusions from the same facts that the 


author does. 

The general proposition as given in the last page of the new ed- 
tion of “Orchids,” is this: “It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that nature tells us in the most emphatic manner that she abhors 
perpetual self-fertilization.” Mr. Darwin proceeds to narrate the 
story, and this is about what it is:—A large number of plants have 
their flowers so constructed that it appears easier for them to re- 
ceive pollen on their stigmas from other flowers by the agency of 
the wind or insects than to receive it from their own stamens. Some 
are so arranged that it seems impossible for them to be able in any 
way to make use of their own pollen; while there are many cases 
where flowers undoubtedly and continuously self-fertilize. The in- 
ference derived from a study of Mr. Darwin’s book is that the num- 
bers in these two classes about balance one another. Mr. Darwin 
it is proper to state, insists that self-fertilizers are frequently inter- 
crosses. His work hardly proves this, but if it did there is so little 
chance of anything coming of it, that it is not worth considering. 
Supposing a plant with a thousand flowers, producing a thousand 
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seeds, had but ten of them influenced by cross-fertilization,—the 
chance of these ten in a thousand falling into conditions favorable to 
germination are very small indeed. Very often not ten in a thou- 
sand of seeds of any kind get any chance to grow. Hundreds of 
pounds of seeds are every year produced in our fields and forests 
for every pound—we might almost say for every single seed that 
gets a chance to grow. 

The only material point for consideration is then this as stated 
by Mr. Darwin, “ As plants are adapted by such diversified and 
effective means for cross-fertilization, it might have been inferred 
from this fact alone that they derived some great advantage from 
the process, and it is the object of the present work to show the na- 
ture and importance of the benefits derived” (p. 2). Mr. Darwin 
frequently uses this argument, z. ¢. certain arrangements exist which 
produce certain results, therefore some great good must be derived 
by: the individual possessing the arrangements whereby the re- 
sults are accomplished. Students of Natural Philosophy know how 
defective such an argument is. Every part of nature contains within 
itself not only the elements of construction but of destruction. 
There are adaptations for gradual growth, and there are adapta- 
tions for gradual and final decay. There can be no doubt that nature 
intends races as well as individuals to die, and she naturally urges 
them onward in the belief that what they are doing is really for 
their good. Large numbers of male insects die very soon after 
having fulfilled their mission, while the females live only so much 
longer as will enable them to safely deposit their eggs. They were 
impelled to take on the family relations by an impulse which 
seemed pleasant enough to them, but which really terminated in 
their early extinction. It is as true of races—even of human races. 
The Indian finds himself well adapted for war. If he had chosen 
peace and friendship—had he the philosophy to bear the injustices 
heaped on him by the white man, and chosen to bear the ills he 
had instead of risking war, he would have been mighty in numbers 
to-day. But his “adaptations” have proved his ruin. Is there any 
@ priori reason why the adaptations for cross-fertilization which 
Mr. Darwin finds, must de for some great good to the individual or 
race? It may be good in the general economy of nature, and that 
be all. That part of the proposition in which Mr. Darwin proposes 
to “show the nature and importance of the benefits derived” is the 
only part which is fairly within the line he has marked out for us, 
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We thus come directly to Mr. Darwin’s experiments. He takes 
a large number of garden plants, applies the flower’s own pollen to 
its own stigma in some cases, pollen from other flowers on the 
same plants in others, in others pollen from other plants in the 
vicinity, and sometimes pollen from plants brought from a distance. 
He sows seeds of these various classes; raises plants, sows again 
from them, and so on, continuing thfough several generations in 
many cases. The plants from these self-fertilized seeds and from 
the crossed plants are suffered to grow together under the same 
circumstances; and their time of seed germination, of first pro- 
ducing flowers, the rate and final extent of growth, the number and 
weight of the seeds, are carefully compared; as well as the longevity 
of the plants under unfavorable circumstances. Among the plants 
experimented with are Lzzavia, our common yellow Toad-flax; Indian 
corn; the common Morning Glory; the common Monkey flower 
(Mimulus); Fox-glove, a small Scarlet Sage (Salvia coccinea); Thun- 
bergia; Cabbage; Escholtzsia Californica; Pansy ; Hibiscus Africanus; 
Geranium; Lzmnanthus ; Scarlet Runner Bean ; Garden Pea; Scotch; 
Broom; Clarkia; Mentzelia aurea; Parsley; a Passion Flower; 
Lobelia; Nemophila; the common Borage; Petunia ; Tobacco; 
Cyclamen ; Anagallis; Primroses; Adbutilon; Clover; Citneraria ; 


Mignonette; Madagascar Periwinkle; and some others. This list 


shows how varied were the families used in the experiments, and 
makes as fair a selection perhaps as could be made. 

To determine which had the best average growth, Mr. Darwin 
employs a system of averages. He generally has from five to 
seven sets of comparative experiments with each kind in each year. 
He then selects an equal number of the largest plants in each set, 
measures the plants, and counts and weighs the seeds. There is 
rarely a case where some of the self-fertilized plants have not 
beaten the cross-fertilized, in some cases they have completely 
beaten them, but in the majority of cases the final figures favor the 
crossed plants. It is interesting to note that this final advantage is 
often the result of some single great stroke. It is as if we were 
to count up the loss by fire in a dozen cities, and just as we are 
finishing, get a Chicago thrown in. For instance here is a case 
where the average foots up 189 cross-fertilized as against 199 for 
self-fertilized, but some further trials are made and these give 257 
for the crossed and only 176 for the selfs. The last experiments 
give the case to the cross-fertilized, but why should that last trial 
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prove a natural law any more than the first, even though it does 
decide the average? It is, however, a very interesting fact that 
though a very large number of plants showed greater advantages 
by self-fertilization than by cross-fertilization, the totals in the vast 
number of trials made give the greatest vigor to the cross-fertilized 
by an average equal to about one-fifth of the whole. 

But here comes in another very interesting question. The 
crossed plants are shown to have a greater average growth, to pro- 
duce flowers on the average earlier, to mature on the average more 
seeds, and to live on “he average under a struggle better than self- 
fertilized ones. Are these characteristics 


‘ 


‘advantageous ”” when 


we consider all that is understood by the “ struggle for life” or the 
“development of the race ?” Cellular development—a more luxu- 
riant growth, is by no means synonymous with that phase of vital 
power we recognize in endurance, and precocity is the reverse of 
a strong argument. So in regard to the number of seeds, the 
greater this be, the more draft there is on the forces of nutrition, 
and the general result is less power to each. The (not many) 


cases Mr. Darwin gives, where the plants were equally grown un- 
der unfavorable circumstances, and the average favored the cross- 
fertilized, may be taken as the strongest point of all. 

Again it must be noted that most of the experiments were made 
with exotic plants, and under glass. The natures of both plants 
and animals change when removed from wild life. The domestic 
animals, now of so many colors would have been of an _ uni- 
form shade if left to nature. Plants partake much in these respects 
of a similar character. 

‘«Tn all places then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings ; 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 

Mr. Longfellow has here the poet’s perception of a natural truth. 
Flowers pine in captivity as human beings do. Some less sensitive 
are resigned to fate; others, easily excited by the hopes of escape ; 
and the act of cross-fertilization would find just the occasion for a 
joyous bound in their finer natures! The reader will pardon these 
metaphors for the sake of the truths beneath. Mr. Darwin’s arti- 
ficial experiments seem to show, not that self-fertilization produces 
any injury to the race, but that cross-fertilization brings about a 
More excitable condition of growth and reproduction. For the 
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self-fertilizers rarely went backwards. Suppose, for instance, a self- 
fertilized plant gave a growth related as 75 to 100, and the cross- 
fertilized 95 to 100; no matter how many generations of self-ferti- 
lizers were tested, the average does not decrease, while continued 
cross-fertilization in each succeeding generation is required to 
keep the other average up. Mr. Darwin, though he continually 
ses the expression that self-fertilization must be very injurious, 
admits that it is only after many generations that the evil becomes 
apparent. His experiments show that no advantage is derived 
from a cross with a flower from the same plant; and yet, in large 
plants or trees especially, this is nearly all the cross-fertilization 
they can receive; as bees or other insects generally exhaust the 
vicinity before flying elsewhere. A tree with a thousand flowers 
may possibly have the first flowers that a newly visiting bee touches 
pollenized from another plant, but even this is dependent on the 
merest accident that such flower had not been previously visited. 
Indeed the first morning bee and the first flower visited make up 
all the chance for cross-fertilization, But even here the fact that 
perhaps only one per cent. of the seeds which mature gets the op- 
portunity to grow, allows but a small chance to this cross-ferti- 
lized seed to be that one. And we may keep on with this calcula- 
tion of chances, for if that one seed actually get the opportunity to 
grow, hundreds of others crowd it, and with accident on accident 
following, it can scarcely be the one to endure. And, when we 
consider that according to Mr. Darwin’s experiments, cross-fertili- 
zation is only a temporary good—it must be continuous in order to 
be permanently effective—the theory of cross-fertilization practi- 
cally amounts to nothing at all. 

But the deductions from Mr. Darwin’s experiments may be ex- 
tended to a wider circle against his own theory. He tells us that 
“the advantages of cross-fertilization do not follow from some 
mysterious virtue in the union of two distinct individuals, but from 
such individuals having been subjected during previous generations 
to different conditions, er to their having varied in a manner com- 
monly called spontaneous, so that in either case their sexual ele- 
ments have been in some degree differentiated” (p. 442). In regard 
to the marriages of cousins and closely related persons he was 
surprised by his son’s statistical investigations to find that on the 
whole the injury is “very small,” and even with this small degree 
in view he writes “from the facts given in this volume we may 
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infer that with mankind the marriages of nearly related persons, 
some of whose ancestors had lived under very different conditions, 
would be much less injurious than that of persons who had always 
lived in the same place and followed the same habits of life,” and 
he adds that “widely different habits counterbalance any evil” 
there might be in these closely related marriages. So that for any 
benefit to the plant race from the cross-fertilization, the pollen must 
be brought by the insect from very distant plants, growing “ under 
very different conditions,” that is to say in ordinary cases miles 
away ! 

In the work Ox the Fertilization of Orchids by Insects, the con- 
siderations we have just entertained, must strike the reader with 
much more force. It is taken as a generalization that orchids 
cannot fertilize themselves, but Mr. Darwin shows that there are 
some that can. The great majority seem dependent on the aid of 
insects, and they “ cross-fertilize ;” but orchids are generally con- 
fined to special localities. They usually grow only in very pecu- 
liar situations. We find a quantity in a bog here, and then it will 
often be many miles before we meet the same species again. The 
only “ cross-fertilization” can be from plants growing under the 
same conditions, which under Mr. Darwin’s own teachings is prac- 
tically not cross-fertilization at all. 

We are still left with the problem on our hands, why are these 
peculiar arrangements? Here are plants which have their sepa- 
rate sexual organs perfect in the one flower, yet are unable to exer- 
cise their functions except by the agency of insects as they visit 
flower after flower. Mr. Darwin is evidently prepossessed by the 
idea that it must be useful because such arrangements exist. It 
may be useful,—but as we have already seen, useful in the ordina- 
tion of nature, as being her mode of gradually getting rid of a tribe 
which she has no longer any desire to preserve! That this is just 
as likely as not, is rendered more than a probability by Mr. Dar- 
win’s own facts. He says that it is must be of more importance in 
the economy of plant-life to seed by self-fertilization than not to 
seed at all through failure to cross-fertilize. Yet orchids of all 
plants the oftenest fail to seed. “The frequency with which 
throughout the world members of various orchideous tribes fail to 
have their flowers fertilized, though these are so excellently con- 
structed for cross-fertilization, is a remarkable fact” (p. 280). Large 
numbers of species have been obliterated. Of Cypripediums he 
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says, “An enormous amount of extinction must have swept 
away a multitude of intermediate forms, and has left this single 
genus, now widely distributed, as a record of a former and 
more simple state of the great orchidaceous order” (p. 226). 
And yet he thinks the order is a comparatively modern one 
in the line of creation. “Can we feel satisfied that each orchid 
was created exactly as we see it? * * Is it not a more intelli- 
gible view that all orchideae owe what they have in common, to 
descent from some monocotyledonous plant?” (pp. 245-246.) 
Evolutionists will, no doubt, assent to this view. A writer in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, 
some years since, suggested that orchids were but irids gone mad! 
They have all the elementary parts of the great Iris family, but 
differ mainly in having normally separated parts united and con- 
solidated, so that it is almost impossible to detect by direct reason- 
ing this close relationship. There is also in some irids, a tendency 
to “abhor self-fertilization”” and coquette with the insect tribes, but 
some of them, and of these the pretty and very common Svsyrin- 
chium Bermudianum is a notable example—have not evoluted to 
this modern tribe, but have preserved their original simplicity and 
habits of self-fertilization, and keeping S¢syrinchium in mind, have 
gained a foothold over a district thousands of square miles in 
extent, and which no species of orchid can ever hope to equal. 
There is never any difficulty in a student’s finding Stsyrinchium for 
examination, but he may have to go miles for an orchid. Is it 
therefore not remarkable that so modern an order should be 
subject to these exterminating conditions, if the wsefu/ness of the 
arrangements is to be interpreted as Mr. Darwin does? A poet 
would even take the extreme beauty of these flowers as in a 
living sense unnatural, and build on it an argument for speedy 
dissolution. “I trust,” says Byron, in notes to Zhe Giaour, “that 
few of my readers have ever had an opportunity of witnessing 
what is attempted here in description, but those who have, 
will probably retain a painful remembrance of that singular 
beauty which pervades, with few exceptions, the featuses of the 
dead, a few hours, and but a few hours, after the spirit is 
not there.’ This idea that the orchideae, with their elaborate 
arrangements for cross-fertilization, are on the high road to extinc- 
tion, is not a new one. It is suggested in a paper on Cross-Fertil- 
ization, published in the Detroit (1875) volume of the Proceedings 
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of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
certainly is supported by the facts and suggestions Mr. Darwin 
gives in the work under review. Even man takes advantage of the 
orchid’s beauty only to destroy it. M. Ortgies, a noted collector 
has recently stated in the Gardener's Chronicle, that of some 
species which formerly existed in abundance, in certain districts in 
South America, not a single individual can now be found within a 
circuit of three hundred miles. If they took on beauty to shun 
self-fertilization, they have but hurried to a sadder fate. It is a new 
illustration of avoiding Scylla only to strike on Charybdis. 

To review Mr. Darwin’s two books properly would require space 
almost equal to the works themselves. The biological student will 
want to read them carefully for himself. He may become satisfied 
that nature has some great object in view by these arrangements 
for, and the facts of, cross-fertilization. If an enthusiastic son of 
science he will hardly know how to feel grateful enough for the 
patient, laborious work of Mr. Darwin, in piling up the facts here 
presented; but we shall be very much surprised if he do not con- 
clude that there is infinitely more self-fertilization among flowers 
than advocates of insect agency have of late years been contending 
for; that cross-fertilization, as developed to advantage by Mr. Dar- 
win’s artificial experiments, is an almost impossible occurrence in 
most cases in nature; and where it must and does occur, the fact is 
capable of a very different explanation. Tuomas MEEHAN. 








TRANSCENDENTALISM IN NEW ENGLAND.’ 
N R. FROTHINGHAMWM'’S recently published work on “ Tran- 


scendentalism in New England” has opened up a most delight- 
ful and curious field of inquiry in the history of American Literature. 
The Boston school of writers, always a strictly indigenous growth, 
has in these latter days ramified so exceedingly and assumed to 
itself such a peculiar and fascinating mode of thought and expres- 
sion that it becomes a study of no little importance to trace back 
the several streams to their hidden source, and as far as possible, 


'By O. B. Frothingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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determine their productive and shaping fountain head. For this 
inquiry Mr. Frothingham is by nature and education most peculi- 
arly fitted. He has performed the task with striking ability and 
truthfulness. It is not my purpose to review the work before me; 
it is too profound and exhaustive, too strictly philosophical, ever 
to become a popular book, and a conscientious critique would of ne- 
cessity partake largely of the same character. Leaving, therefore, 
that task to others, relying on Mr. Frothingham for authority and 
inspiration, and referring to his work for a full history of the move- 
ment in its European and American phases, I pass to the consider- 
ation of the remoter effects of Transcendentalism upon more 
recent New England writers, as shown in their published works. 
The influence which Mr. Emerson and that enthusiastic band of 
men and women drawn together by the strong ties of kindred pas- 
sions and beliefs and kindred longings for the universal improve- 
ment of Mankind, who found a messenger in the “ Dial” and an 
“Utopia” in “Brook Farm;” the potent influence which these 
men and women have had in shaping and guiding the subsequent 
literary activity of New England, has always been a subject of most 
intense interest to me. Like Carlyle in England, the seer of Con- 
cord,and his brother zealots, have created a very pronounced school, 
and drawn around them a most devoted and intelligent band of fol- 
lowers. Emerson was and is the oracle and master spirit, and to 
the growing literary generation his writings have been strongest 
intellectual food, which, however diluted with foreign matters or 
digested into originality and native vigor by others, fails not to retains 
some little of his “form and feature.’ He has thrown out his 
thoughts in terse sentences and pithy aphorisms : Hawthorne, and 
Howells,and Aldrich, and Lowell, have translated them into weird, 
gauze-like, festoons of poetry,and many-colored, delicately-set, mo- 
saics of lifeand adventure, making them fresh and fascinating with 
the stamp of original, creative genius. With the master Transcend- 
entalism is a book of life; it colors his thoughts, it shapes his reli- 
gion, it guides hisactions. There is no territory of belief, of science, 
or of art, too mean or too great for itsapplication. Religion viewed 
through it becomes antinomistic and super-scriptural; God may 
contradict himself, does contradict himself, miracles still are per- 
forming, ecstasies and inspirations are still potent, not to be despised. 
Nature is merely a projection of man’s individual consciousness ; 
not that she may not and does not exist fer se, but her appearances 
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are so different, so deceptive, showing green to one and blue to an- 
other, pessimistic to this man and optimistic to that, that after all 
idealism (not real but demanded) is our only refuge. “ Everything 
flows out from an invisible, unsounded, center in (man) himself.” 
Ethics follow. Manis self-sustained, self-dependent. “ Everything 
real is self-existent.” We are not children of circumstance, hence 
solitude, hence separation from society. Art is but the reproduc- 
tion of shapes and scenes spirit-created and spirit-cast upon the 
foreground, the world, which is nothing, hypothetically, but a bare 
canvas. So much forthe master. Transcendentalism bears a very 
unlike, less comprehensive part, in the culture of the pupils. With 
them it is only a literary Bible. It spiritualizes, if I may use the 
word, their style, makes their writings mythical, grotesque, super- 
natural,—if poetry, perhaps obscure ; gives their sketches a psycho- 
logical character; encourages the declaration of resemblances and 
correspondences between things spiritual and things material, like- 
nesses at once new and startling. The “Scarlet Letter” sewed 
upon Esther Prynne’s breast, and the “Scarlet Letter” burning in her 
bosom: Cranch’s poem “Correspondences,” which speaks of na- 
tural forms and objects as letters and words of an universal language 
appreciated and understood by Adam before the fall, but then lost, 
and now gradually coming back to us in the progress of scientific 
research and investigation: Oliver Wendell Holmes’ likeness of 
the “Scarabee,” in his “Poet at the Breakfast Table,’ and the 
wonderful way in which he works out the resemblance even to 
minutest particulars: Thoreau’s boat, which was painted “ green 
below with a border of blue, with reference to the two elements in 
which it was to spend its existence :’—the whole modern Boston 
school of writers abounds in just such delicate, fantastic, thrilling, 
fancies. Transcendentalism has stamped itself thus visibly and ap- 
preciably on almost every recent work. 

Let me show by a powerful example how Emerson’s Transcend- 
entalism has been handled by Hawthorne. I do not deny Haw- 
thorne’s possible originality, but the sequence is so exact as almost 
to exclude such an explanation. “Nature,” writes Emerson, 
“wears the colors of the spirit.’ Turn to Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” where Pearl, the child of sin, snatches the “ Scarlet Letter” 
from her mother’s breast and tosses it into the brook. Do you 
remember the great change? Before, when the emblem of her 
transgression was still with her, clouds brooded black; the wind 
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sighed sadly among the pine tops; no birds’ voices made liquid 
melody in the air; the brook flowed sullenly and dark; nature 
seemed the very mirror of her sin, as when, once before, the “sky 
was darkened and the rocks rent, and the graves gave up their 
dead.” But Pearl, ina wayward freak, seized the scarlet sign and 
threw it far away out of sight into the brook—in an instant all 
was fair and glad and bright; the sun peeped out through a hole 
in the clouds, and lit up a thousand bright flowers, and transfused 
the whole landscape with a quick glory; the woods rang out 
with clear, loud melody; the wind played a “rolling organ har- 
mony” with swaying limbs and leaves and branches; the brook 
babbled and flashed and danced gayly on its course. The trans- 
ition is a most tremendous one—a pure spiritual radiance gleams 
into and out of every nook and cranny of the wood and field—the 
very spirit of Transcendentalism is abroad in its power and beauty. 
I might multiply examples. The whole literature of New Eng- 
land, within the last forty years, shows unmistakable signs of 
transcendental thought and transcendental teachings. They 
radiate from those exquisite Tzice-told Tales of Hawthorne's; 
they flare and flicker in Thoreau’s lonely journeys through for- 
ests and on rivers; they breathe through Howells’ fine touch, and 
choice, elegant diction, and well-nigh divine fancy; they color 
and transfigure with “the light that never was on sea or land,” all 
the sweet, wistful, sad, poetry of Aldrich, and Cranch, and Holmes; 
they add to “Elsie Venner” and the “Guardian Angel,” an 
exquisite frenzy and a super-human horror and pathos; they nod 
and beckon with piquant coyness in Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
sketches and Henry James, jr.’s stories : they burn with clear, pure 
flame in the golden lines which Longfellow and Whittier have 
written, which are dear and very “ household words ” with us all: 
they lift Clarke, and Weiss, and Samuel Johnson to lofty heights 
of spiritual insight and catholicism. 

Let me point out more particularly the influence as it exhibited 
itself in the works of Hawthorne, Thoreau, and others. 

Hawthorne, as the earliest and dearest disciple, shows the clear- 
est signs of the leavening. His novels and tales are weirdness incar- 
nate, the very form and face of all distorted and shadowy shapes. On 
most intimate terms with Emerson, Parker, Ripley, and Alcott, and 
breathing largely their transcendental atmosphere, their mysticisms 
and socialisms, their sublimed passions and theories, moulded into 
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his thoughts came from his pen in new and delightful forms. Mys- 
ticism becomes a hazy, strange, puzzling, and yet striking, corres- 
pondence and coincidence in facts and events of world-wide differ- 
ence; the natural and common grotesquely typical of the superna- 
tural and unusual. Socialism crystallizes into a delicate, but posi- 
tive and irresistible, band and bond of connection between souls of 
far unlike passions and in far different conditions. Witness the 
weird, strong, spiritual, connection between the natures of Zenobia 
and Hollingshead and Westervelt’s sinister designs; the prevailing 
spiritual atmosphere which enveloped and swayed and fated the 
“House of the Seven Gables.” Sin, weaving its dragging, strang- 
ling meshes closer and closer around young, pure hearts; the 
agony of remorse, the palsies of horror, the exquisite and cruel 
rendings of conscience. Every character is a psychological study : 
Donatello, that most wonderful of literary creations, a sort of 
softened Caliban, a missing link with all the bestial sympathies and 
none of the beastly appetites. Every actor is a distinct, disem- 
bodied soul, with apparent physical curves and angles, but the 
mirror of its inner graces, or crotchets and idiosyncrasies, the 
very face of nature visionized into a shadowy, intangible, panorama 
of ghost-land and spirit-land. 

“The Transcendentalists,” says Emerson, “are lonely ; the spirit 
of their meetings and conversation is lonely ; they repel influences ; 
they shun general society; they incline to shut themselves in 
their chamber in the house, to live in the country rather than in 
the town, and to find their tasks and amusements in solitude.” 
Was there ever a better picture of the lives of Hawthorne and 
Thoreau, particularly the latter, who spent all his life in 
closest communion with wildest nature, hearing from trees and 
waters, and flowers, and insects, and birds, and beasts loud oracles, 
clear prophecies, unmistakable spiritual utterances, and subtlest 
sayings whose only voice was, and is, and shall be the “ voice of 
silence,” strongest and loudest in deepest and stillest woods and 
floods and galaxies! Nature seemed more willing to communicate 
her thoughts when he was with her; seemed to be less sphinx- 
like and at times even very voluble. He was a most quiet 
and patient observer, and like Donatello, very near in sym- 
pathies to the animals and plants. The sighing of the wind 
among the trees was a personal reproof to him. For him, as for 
Bryant, the forest was a great temple whose choristers were birds, 
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a building “not made with hands,” through whose green roof the 
sun, and moon, and stars, betimes peeped as angels with mild, holy, 
eyes; whose services were soft zephyr-breathed prayers, and loud, 
wild litanies, and sermons in stones, and brooks, and trees. I 
cannot do better than quote one of his exquisite descriptions: 
“As we have said, nature is a greater and more perfect art, the art 
of God. * * * Our art leaves its shavings and its dust 
about ; her art exhibits itself even in the shavings and dust which 
we make. She has perfected herself by an eternity of practice. 
* * * The landscape contains a thousand dials which indicate 
the natural division of time, the shadows of a thousand styles 
point to the hour. * * * In deep ravines under the eastern 
sides of cliffs, night forwardly plants her foot even at noonday, 
and as day retreats she steps into his trenches, skulking from tree 
to tree, from fence to fence, until at last she sits in his citadel and 
draws out her forces into the plain. It may be that the forenoon 
is brighter than the afternoon, not only because of the greater 
transparency of its atmosphere, but because we naturally look most 
into the west, as forward into the day, and so in the forenoon see 
the sunny side of things, but in the afternoon the shadow of every 


tree.” You see how he seeks the substance and the type below 
forms and appearances. 


Again in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ novels and poems the effects 
of transcendental education are very apparent. How powerfully 
the influence shows itself in “Elsie Venner,”’ and makes of the 
whole tale a strange, strained, inhuman, superhuman, story! In- 
sanity running mad and yet strangely rational freaks ; “ Elsie” her- 
self not of earth, not of hell, least and yet most of heaven. There 
seems to be a spiritual principle let loose in nature, there beset by 
adverse circumstances and hindering motives, largely bent on evil 
and yet often effecting good. In “ Elsie Venner” we again, as in 
the “Scarlet Letter,’ and “Septimius Felton,” stand on the 
brink of that strange, unsolved, question—the “ Mission of Evil 
in the World,”—its critical and intricate relation with good 
—a most fascinating and most unsettling inquiry. There is a de- 
cided vein of transcendentalism running through Holmes’ later and 
humorous works, some of the spiritual likenesses in “The Auto- 
crat at the Breakfast Table,” are exceedingly quaint and curious. 
So it is especially with his poetry. I call particular attention to 
the unusual, but striking line of thought pursued in “ Lovesick in 
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Heaven,” “ Under the Violets,” and “ The Voiceless.” I hold that 
these three tender buds are manifgst nurslings of the Boston 
Transcendental School. 

And so, with the same assurance of like effects following like 
causes, I might examine at length the works of Howells, Aldrich, 
Stoddard, Warner, James, Miss Phelps, Miss Woolson, Lowell, 
Whittier and Longfellow, confident of discovering well-marked 
traces of the same spiritual and literary renaissance. The task, how- 
ever, would be a very long and perhaps unsatisfactory one, and I 
think I have said enough to establish my point. The contempor- 
ary Boston writers have lately been influenced not a little in their 
style and education by the doctrines of the English Art School, 
including Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti and others. The 
Art School, however excellent it may be of itself, is essentially 
opposed tothe Transcendental School of Boston. The first preaches 
grace and finish and polish ; a completely harmonious and artistic 
literary form; faultless and rounded expression which has found 
its most perfect type in Alfred Tennyson. The second goes deeper, 
affects substance more vitally, and in its earlier phases demands 
a certain natural ruggedness of thought and finish. 

In conclusion I may say that I have not mentioned any of the older 
writers, such as Emerson, Parker, Ripley and Margaret Fuller, ex- 
cept to quote from the first. All these prophets of the faith are 
fully and clearly portrayed and criticised by Mr. Frothingham. 

Sam. M. MILter. 











NEW BOOKS. 
Six WEEKs 1n Norway. By E. L. Anderson, Author of “ North- 

ern Ballads.” Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1877. 

To any one about to make a trip to Norway this book would be 
valuable “ Where to go and what to see;” to the large number 
of those who are not it will afford a moderate amount of entertain- 
ment. 

The means and the method of getting from place to place seem to 
have engrossed rather a disproportionate share of the writer’s atten- 
tion. Most of his traveling was done in a light caléche which con- 
veyed himself and his wife, with luggage and supplies of pre- 
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served meats, wine, etc., the houses of entertainment for man and 
beast being not always reliable as to provision for the nobler ani- 
mal. Horses and post boys are readily procured at the post stations; 
and with a courier, who is necessary for those not understanding 
the language, one can journey very pleasantly in Norway, and, it 
would seem, at no very heavy expense. 

This is the usual way of journeying by land, as railways are not 
numerous. Occasionally, the post-boy is a pretty girl, as happened 
to Mr. Anderson, and to others of whose experience we have read. 

The scenery in Norway is grand and peculiar, unlike almost any 
other in the world, with its magnificent combination of sea and 
mountain. One could imagine that a range of Alps had been 
partly submerged, and that the sea had invaded its deeper valleys, 

The description of the Geirange fiord, “the grandest in Norway,” 
brings to mind that of the great cafion of the Colorado. “The 
water is hardly more than a mile in width, while on either hand 
rise smooth rocks, with hardly a break in them, to a height of 
nearly 5,000 feet, apparently even greater. On the right a winding 
path, cut into the side of the cliff, leads to a house built upon a 
ledge, where a venturesome mountaineer has sought to win a living 
from the little earth that has there found a resting-place. We could 
well believe, as we were told by the master of our vessel, that the 
children were, for safety, tied to the door-posts, and that those of 
the family who died on the farm were lowered by ropes 1,000 feet 
to the water below.” 

Yet there is no monotony; each fiord has its own peculiar fea- 
tures, “always magnificent.” On the Nord fiord there is a view of 
the Insteral glacier, “ rising even with the high peaks,” and seventy 
miles in extent. 

Naturally the chief means of communication en the fiords is by 
water, and there is a very suggestive description of the fiord on 
Sunday, lit up by the morning sun, and covered with a fleet of lit- 
tle boats filled with gaily dressed peasants on their way to the 
little church whose bell is tolling near by. 

At the various halting places the travelers met very pleasant 
company, mostly English, who visit Norway in numbers. It is a 
favorite resort for English sportsmen; the finest trout and salmon 
abound in the streams, while grouse, blackcock, reindeer, bear, and 
elks are found on the mountains. 

For the Norwegians the author entertains a hearty liking and ad- 
miration, which will be shared by his readers. Intelligent, honest 
even to the couriers, sober and energetic, they prosper in a coun- 
try “little better than a range of rocky mountains.” The govern- 
ment is essentially a popular one, the parliament being elected by 
the people, and the upper house chosen from the lower by itself; 
the king is much loved, how much power he has is not stated ; 
there are no titles of nobility. Such people as these we gladly 
welcome to our shores, whither many of them have come. They 
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are worthy descendants of those grand old Northmen, once the ter- 
ror of Europe, whose daring seamen, in their little vessels, crossed 
the vast, unknown ocean to America nearly five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus. 

At the close of his book the writer, much to his reader’s grati- 
fication, like the ancient Scalds, breaks into a song in honor of one 
of Norway’s heroes, King Harold Hardrada, who invaded England 
almost simultaneously with William the Norman, and was de- 
feated and slain at Stanford Bridge by the Saxon King Harold. 

The poem gives a stirring picture of the invasion and the battle, 
and then turns to a lament over the death of the Norwegian hero, 
and the destruction of his army. Mr. Anderson has been fortunate 
in his publishers, who have put this work into a very attractive 
shape. 


Tue Lire oF Marie ANTOINETTE, Queen of France. By Prof. 
Charles Duke Yonge, of Belfast. Pp. 473. 8vo. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

The ill-fated Marie Antoinette is one of the representatives of the 
old Regime, whose sorrows and misfortunes, and womanly dignity 
have secured her the sympathetic regard of the Democratic world. 
Burke's passionate eulogy of her excites perhaps more of response 
and less of dissent, than any other of his utterances in regard to the 
French Revolution. And yet when we trace more closely her ex- 
act relations to the men and the movements of that time, we are 
compelled to see in her the evil genius of the King and the mon- 
archial party, and the remote author of all the misfortunes which 
befell her husband, her children and herself. For 1789 might have 
been 1830, or at the worst 1848, had not the misplaced spirit and 
energy of this daughter of Maria Theresa brought the royal family 
into collision with the wishes and purposes of the people. 

Mr. Yonge might have taken Burke’s eulogy as the motto of 
his book. To him she is the embodiment of all that is wise, 
gracious, good and womanly. Even when he narrates such mis- 
chievously wrong steps as the part she took in the dismissal of 
Turgot, her gambling, her levity and frivolity, and indifference to 
the King, it is with light touch, and in a tone of apology, while 
everything that can be construed as redounding to her credit is 
emphasized. His book is interesting and readable—more so than 
any of his previous works—but it is nottrustworthy asa history. It 
gives us the English Tory’s view of the French Revolution ; it is 
based in part upon documents of doubtful authenticity. The six 
volumes of letters published by M. Feuillet de Conche, except so 
far as they are authenticated by the collection of M. Arneth in 
four volumes, are not yet in a position to take rank as sources for 
history. They lie under grave doubts of being in large part the 
product of one of those clever literary sapercheries of which France 
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has seen so many in our own time, and the impression which 
would be drawn from the two collections is a very different one. 

Still, it is well that we have some better English account of a 
Queen so much superior to those around her—if so far inferior in 
understanding of her times to such women as her mother—than 
we had in the A/emoirs of Madame de Campan. And Mr. Yonge 
writes in the same chivalrous spirit as Burke spoke in, so that his 
narrative is always vivacious and readable. We notice some slips, 
as when he speaks of France in 1778 making a treaty “with the 
United States, as the insurgents called themselves.” American 
history is not his strong point. 
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